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BY 


Heten Meynewt was the belle of Appleton, and 
none could have sneeringly said—the belle “ par 


excellence "—for in that straggling village of ¢ 
brown walls and low roofs there were many | 


beauties. There was the minister's pale lily of a 
daughter. There were the blue-eyed girls of the 
Widow Creamley. There were the young ladies 
at the “Lodge,” just a mile from Mrs. Meynell’s 
gate, who took their morning ride through the 
fair weather down the long street, or rather road, 
on such spirited horses, with their groom behind 
them, while their sweeping skirts of dark cloth 
and plumed caps gave their handsome figures a 
romantic elegance. Then in the farm-houses 
about were scores of happy girls, famous as the 
Norman maids for thick, brown-chestnut braids of 
soft hair, and complexions, dark indeed, but glow- 
ing “ like something that is gilded by the sun.” 
There was no mystery in the fact that all these 
pretty ones yielded the palm to the lovely daugh- 
ter of the widow lady, who occupied a small but 
tasteful dwelling among them. No one ever 
addressed this lady of noble bearing as “‘ Widow” 
Meynell. That would have been too familiar, 
for she had once been very wealthy and a stylish 
city lady, and she preserved in her less fortunate 
days as much dignity and refinement as could be 
made compatible with a good heart and a some- 
what indolent disposition. Helen washer mother’s 
favorite child. She was beautiful as a peachy 
cheek, dark hair, with a burnish of gold, eyes that 
Vou. VI.—No. 2. 
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could light up radiantly or repose in languid sweet- 
ness in their depths of shadowy lash and blue-vein- 
ed lids, and a mouth as enticing as a cleft cherry, 


; could make a happy young face. Her neat figure 


was always exquisitely habited. She was ever at 
leisure in the bright, airy parlor ; swinging in a 
rocking-chair with a tiny play-thing of a work- 
basket, or drawing at her desk—she drew very 
well, for her tutor had been a skillful one—or 
following the flight of some romancing poet. It 
seemed no sin to interrupt such light tasks, so all 
the idle beaux of Appleton knew where to lounge 
away a morning, and as Mrs. Meynell was usually 
directing her maid Clarsa in the kitchen back or 
in the upper chambers, Miss Helen soon grew 
quite expert in entertaining her guests, and many 
a sentimental téte-a-téte and coquetish gossip 
whiled away the hours which the other village 
girls devoted to their sewing or house affairs. 

But none of her admirers seemed to touch her 
heart. Once indeed there had been some talk of 
her returning the affection of a fine young man in 
the patronage of her father ; but at Mr. Meynell’s 
death his star had declined, and he was so poor 
that the office of village-schoolmaster was eagerly 
grasped at by him and its tedious duties perform- 
ed as spiritedly as though it had been some more 
important office. Francis Day seldom came to 
Mrs. Meynell’s now. He was busy all day in 
the stone school-house, and the children of the 
house where he boarded said he studied half the 
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night. He never walked along the hawthorn 
hedge or rested in the trellised porch in the Sum- 
mer evenings. He left Helen at the close of the 
church service—left her to pass him without offer- 
ing his arm, as one brought up like her brother 
might have done. In a word they seemed com- 
pletely separate m interest, and the gossips said, 
when by chance the old stury was brought on the 
carpet, “ Pshaw! Helen, who could have her 
choice of the young gentlemen at the ‘ Lodge ’— 
Helen, with whom all the gay sportsmen who 
came to fish and shoot in that dear old rurality fell 
so desparately in love—Helen, whose easy life 
was their idea of |uxury—that idle, spoiled thing, 
to marry a poor schoolmaster!” Sure enough, 
they might well say “ Pshaw!” 

But though she was the village belle and her 
mother’s pet, though all that was most delicate and 
pleasing was spread about her, and the wind that 
swelled the sky dared not play too roughly against 
her dainty cheek, she had her own troubles and 
the chiefest of these (allow a double superlative 
here) was her sturdy, mischievous, rhyming and 
punning younger brother, Wallace. She always 
called him “ the thorn in her side.” He was one 
of those provoking little scamps who see every 
thing you do and make their own remarks upon 
it. He was always haunting her with caustic 
sayings and witty insinuations. He had his own 
idea of justice, and he could not see why Helen 
did not do as the other girls of Appleton did. He 
didn’t see why she should keep her handsso white 
and slim, and spend so much time in acquiring 
accomplishments, and making nets for unwary 
hearts that she did not care for when she got them. 
Why could she not learn ‘‘ to brew and bake, and 
mend and make!” “ Mother had so much con- 
sideration for Clarsa, who was growing old; why 
couldn't Helen help mother?” “ Was she going 
across the ocean to marry a rich lord, or was she 
going to be a novel writer or a play actress?” 
Some of these freely-spoken things gave Mrs. 
Meynell some twinges of conscience ; but when 
he called his sister ugly nicknames—as “ Lady 
Do-Little”—and “Fanny Flirt”—and “ Lazy 
Lily ”"—it was necessary to take him in hand and 
scold him severely ; and though this had the effect 
of keeping him within bounds, in a few half-hours 
afterward she would hear him up in Helen’s 
chamber, mimicking one of her favorite beaux in 
such a manner that the attempt to stifle her laugh- 
ter brought tears to her eyes. 

But though Helen was idle, and as Wally said, 
« Had notions too funny for a girl without money,” 
she had many kind feelings, and if properly exci- 
ted would really take a great deal of trouble to do 
things well. It was curious how many acts that 
little “thorn in her side” 
‘Though her mother feared the broom-handle 


could prompt her to. , 
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would blister her soft palms, she insisted on 
sweeping and dusting his closet and spreading 
his small cot bed, because he complained that 
Clarsa left such a muss about, and peeped into his 
port-folio and disturbed his flower-press; he 
wished he had a sister that wasn’t a wax-baby. 
And when he came home with great tears in his 
hazel eyes, that burst out afresh when he tried to 
twist his mouth laughter-wise, and told his mo- 
ther how in a mean hovel, across the mill-stream 
bridge, where he had gone during his school re- 
cess, was a sick woman, so sick, so poor, with 
such surroundings of misery as might well make 
young hearts ache—he had given her “is lunch, 
but what was that among her hungry children ? 
“ Would not mother go and see her?” and then 
he looked reproachfully and wishingly at his sister 
Helen, without saying a word; but she did not 
see, when he observed her face had taken a sym- 
pathetic cast and her lips quivered as his had at 
first done, how bright and handsome his counte- 
nance became, till he had to turn away to hide his 
triumph at the effect of his eloquence. 

And such was his influence that though there 
followed a hot June afternoon,and though the way 
led by the school-house, (which for reasons of her 
own she felt it disagreeable to pass,) she filled a 
basket with half-worn clothing and wholesome 
food, and instead of giving it in charge to Clarsa, 
who, fortunately for her habits, was a meek and 
attached mulatto woman reared in the family, 
she took it on her own arm and started on the 
leaf-shadowed way. It was hot enough; though 
here was a short strip of old forest and there a 
thick orchard, and next the double line of lindens 
before a neighbor’s paling ; but after that came a 
corn-field of sunny, golden green, and she was 
glad to rest in the shadow of the hill-side, on a 
flat rock under a clump of tall bushes, before she 
went down the slope by the school-house, on 
whose rough-hewn, square walls and sheltered 
door-way, she gazed earnestly and sadly. It was 
the afternoon recess. Of course she could not 
pass‘the noisy crowd. Well, no matter, behind 
that green rampart not even her white dress could 
be discovered, and from her loop-hole she could 
look on the merry groups and watch their pleas- 
ant sports. The adventurous boys that rushed to 
the stream, the girls that scampered like madcaps 
to their “ play-houses” under the elms, and the 
tender, rosy children, that sat on the grass by the 
door playing with smooth pebble-stones or each 
other’s downy palms, amused her perhaps, for she 
watched them intently, but still she sighed. Then 
she half-trembled and, ostrich-like, bent her head 
and held her breath, for at one of the large open 
windows was seen a half-length figure—a noble, 
massive head and graceful shoulders. She saw 
a pair of large, soft eyes look out, but they seemed 
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not dwelling on the playful children, far less on ; scold me. If he says any thing about my being 


her retreat. She fancied there wasa look of deep 
thought upon the manly features and resignation 
rather than abiding happiness in the close curving 
of the mouth that parted to smile—an old, unfor- 
gotten habit—while the same pensive expression 
remained on the brow. Perhaps that cloud of 
sadness hung heavily enough over those familiar 
features to affect her, for she rose slowly after the 
tinkling of a hand-bell had called in all the 
rovers and the young master had returned to his 
desk, and with a more measured step descended 
the path and reached the angle of the lawn appro- 
priated as a play-ground. 

“Miss Helen Meynell, you are quite a belle! It 
must be confessed you are very well dressed—a 
white frock, with a cape of the last devised shape ; 
and that great Leghorn flat—what a cheese of a 
hat! Pray, where are you bent, and with what 
intent? Though you do look so sweet, I don’t 
think you’ll meet—” 

« Wally! Wally! Do hush! Consider, you might 
be overheard!” entreated the flushed girl, looking 
up in a wide-branched tree where the malicious 
little rogue sat perched, with his book in his hand, 
like a mischievous sparrow. 

“ Where are you going, my pretty maid? I’m 
going a-milking, sir, she said ”—was the only 
reply she received ; but she was sufficiently versed 
in the boy’s style of conversation to inform him 
that she was going to visit the sick woman he had 
spoken of, and she pointed to her basket. 

“Whew! Is itso? Well, you are a dear, good 
girl, for once ; but when you were going to such 
a wretched place, why could you not wear a cali- 
co dress and sun-bonnet, as Jeanette Creamiey 
does—a sensible girl she is. 1 thought that, may- 
be, you’d fixed like a doll-baby, and come down 
this way to see if Mr. Day would leave his ABC 
your humble squire to be.” 

“ Wallace—that is too hard!” 

The naughty brother had before this sprung 
from his arbor seat, and was trudging beside her 
with her basket, which he quietly observed was 
really weighty, and he felt sorry to see her so 
warm and fatigued, though nothing was more dis- 
tant from his intention than to lose any opportu. 
nity of teasing her about her former lover and his 
beloved teacher and friend ; for he had a plan in 
his head which he was working out very skillfully. 
“What’s the matter, sis?” he went on quite 
innocently to say; “ Why, you look as if I had 
said some of my real cross things, that cut you up 
so.” 

She could not answer this, but as they had 
reached the bridge that spanned the foamy mill- 
Stream, she reached for the basket, saying he 
must go back to his studies. He only declared 
that he would carry it on for her. “ He won't 
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away too long, I'll say I met you; and the minute 
I say sister Helen, he wi!l turn around and tell 
some of the boys to be still, or say if they’ll come 
up he wil] help them out with a hard sum.” 

Much to Helen's confusion, on her twilight 
return she met Francis Day and Wallace. It 
was evident the meeting was only concerted by 
Wallace, who was endeavoring to convince his 
tutor that some common violets by the road-side 
were uncommonly odorous, and with all his might 
he was provoking a discussion as to whether they 
were wild or naturalized. Mr. Day bowed coldly 
but politely to the beautiful girl, who returned a 
recognition much in the same spirit ; but Wallace 
having bounded on before, he could not leave her 
to walk alone. 
place enough; on her side hurried and confused 


Their conversation was common- 


as if she were afraid to stop for words; and his 
replies were calm and cold, occasionally somewhat 
ironical. Still when they reached the gate, where 
Wallace was waiting to press him to enter, he 
offered to her the dusky violets, which instinctive- 
ly he had relieved with some flower-spires of the 
long grass and bound with a ribbon of the same. 
She received his gift in a tremulous hand, and he 
refusing all invitations to come in, seatec herself 
alone in the porch. 

“ Humility! Submission to an humble fate!” 
she murmured, as if referring to the floral language 
that had once been taught her. “ Sterner teachers 
than flowers must give me that lesson.” 

“Yes,” thought an unseen listener, ‘“‘ You need a 
‘ thorn in your side.’” Then, in a very unconcern- 
ed tone, a voice was heard to say, “ Sister, don’t 
you think Frank grows more beautiful every day ? 
I would give up the prospect of rank, or wealth, or 
fame, were it before me, to have such a soul-lit 
face and such a kind heart. How can any one 
help loving him? They say Miss Mary What-do- 
l-care-what-her-name-is, at the ‘ Lodge’ is so de- 
lighted with him, and the proud old gentleman is 
always asking him there. I hardly think she is 
quite good enough for Frank. She is rich, but he 
don’t care for pomp and vanity. He knows there 
is nothing so tantalizing and unsatisfactory as 
pride. I heard him say one day it was a double 
curse, wounding the heart that reposed on the 
breast that nourished it and preying on that un- 
easy breast.” 


“How long is mother going to be away?” 
asked Wallace, who had made the pantry and 
kitchen a via media into the parlor, and made his 
noon-tide appearance there with a sugared slice of 
bread and butter in his hand. “ Clarsa says she is 
going to be away five or six weeks, but I don’t 
believe it. Why, the house would be all topsy- 
turvy in less than a month—unless, indeed, that 
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pert little counter-jumper, with the goatee you 
think so interesting, should carry you off—slope— 
elope with you, and leave Clarsa and me to man- 
age. Stars! wouldn’t that be fun!” 

“‘ Mother has gone to stay a long time, Wallace. 
She has gone to lawyer Johnson’s, to help him 
arrange some of father’s business that has been 
left so long unsettled. You will be as glad as any 
of us to know that now she will be able to pay all 
the debts of the estate besides retaining her own 
little property.” 

“Glad as any of you! I guess I am. You 
know how those debts worried me. To think that 
any one should have room to question the honor of 
our dear father—but now, 

“ Upon his name no stain can rest ; 
And though upon his silent breast 
We've heaped the cold and heavy clay, 
My heart beats lighter from to day.” 

“ There’s more poetry in your heart than in your 
rhyme,” said Helen, as the enthusiasm of her bro- 
ther marked itself in his rough gesticulations as he 
spoke the lines which, transposed from snatches of 
verse in his memory, arose as naturally to his 
lips at times as less measured speech. He spoke 
hastily, but as he remained grave and silent, she 
smiled, and he aroused his wit for a saucy speech 
before they went to their dinner. 





“ Wallace! Wallace! You must go for the 
doctor! Clarsa has let the tea-kettle fall and 
scalded herself most terribly. Poor creature, hear 
her scream! Do stop singing, and come and see.” 

It was Helen, who had hastily thrown around 
her her mother’s dressing-gown and rushed down 
to the kitchen as the shriek of poor Clarsa had 
struck her ear, and then into the yard where Mr. 
Wallace, an earlier riser than she, was sunning 
himself astride the fence rails and singing some of 
his own rhymes. He followed rather deliberately, 
for to use a favorite expression of his, he was “ run 
aground for a rhyme,” and he thought her fears 
exaggerated the matter. But his kind sympathies 
were soon awakened as he heard Clarsa’s groans, 
and he helped to swathe her feet and one shock- 
ingly blistered hand, in bandages of cotton wool 
wet with camphor and oil, and he wiped the tears 
from the dark cheeks wrinkled with pain. 

“ Do you feel any easier?” asked Helen, softly, 
as she knelt beside, pouring on the refreshing 
liquid. 

“If you had—” began Wallace, in an excited 
tone. 

“ Hush dat now, Mas Wally, hush it right up, 
dis instant moment, quarreling wid Miss Helen. 
I don’t mean to have no ’sputing here while Mis- 
sus is gone. Oh gracious! mercy how dat lef’ 
foot does smart! Dar, now, it feel a little better. 
I mus’ be trying to finish gettin’ breakfast—” 
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“Getting breakfast! Getting to bed, you mean. 
There’ll be no ‘ gittin’ up stairs I never did see ’— 
but stop, I’ll manage it.” 

Wallace brought down a strong wooden rock- 
ing-chair from above, and slipping her into the 
pillowed seat, they moved her into a cooler room, 
where they tried to make her comfortable, and 
she, vanquished by pain, had to yield to all their 
measures, though she kept ejaculating dire anxie- 
ties about the unprepared breakfast and wonder- 
ing where they could get that rare article in a 
country village, (scarcer in Appleton than any 
thing else,) good help. 

“ Pity of us! what should we do with a strange 
gal among Missus’s nice chany? and may be 
she’d steal off with some of the valuablest things 
in the house!” was the continual burden of poor 
Clarsa’s lament. It was as much as they could do 
to sooth her, and when at last she seemed some- 
what more easy, they had almost as much anxiety 
as herself about the deprivation of her services. 
Wallace re-filled the kettle, and stirred the fire, 
and perhaps the wisest thing he did was his praise 
of Helen’s skill in making toast. He could not 
but laugh to see her with her hair parted closely 
back from her sweetly moulded forehead ; the loose 
sleeves of the gown rolled up from her dimpled 
elbows and its wide folds gathered around the 
waist so they might not impede her movements. 
Still laughing and talking to keep up the spirits 
of Clarsa, who through the thin partition could 
hear their voices, they managed to prepare some 
really palatable tea and toast ; and they made the 
affair quite laughable when Wallace insisted on 
feeding the patient himself, and doing it, as she 
said, quite as tenderly for her as she for him when 
he was a babe. 

When he left for school, Helen—still in her mo- 
ther’s gown, for she felt that none of her own nice 
dresses could go through. that morning to advan- 
tage—stood looking at the cooking utensils and at 
the waning fire on the hearth, and then wandered 
through the dusty and disarranged apartments 
with an air that savored much of discontent and 
not-knowing- what-to-do-first-ive-ness. She called 
to mind the arch glance of Wallace when he had 
proposed the bill of fare for dinner. She wished 
that she had asked him to accompany some of his 
schoolmates home that first trying day. She 
imagined that he would laugh at all her efforts; 
his present ridicule being much more dreaded than 
his former remarks on her lady-like leisure. There 
was a new world of experience opened to Helen 
Meynell that morning. She found much that 
seemed difficult to go through, yet she saw that a 
little practice would make it easy and found plea- 
sure in an occupation that had always seemed 
repulsive. Her tender heart saved her from much 
awkwardness in nursing, and a womanly distrust 
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of her own powers prevented her from undertaking 
any thing in which she might blunder. She re- 
ceived Clarsa’s directions with patience and atten- 
tion ; and though she could not do more for Wal- 
lace than give him a bowl of bread and milk, he 
appeared perfectly satisfied with her—fanned her 
hot cheek with his straw hat—joked with Clarsa, 
and promised to get old Granny Bacon to come 
night and morning to milk the cow and aid with 
the heavy work. 





“ A letter from mother! She has not heard of 
Clarsa’s burn getting so bad ; she says we must not 
be unhappy without her, for she will be at home as 
soon as the suit is over.” 

“ Unhappy!’ answered Wallace, pleasantly ; “ I 
think we have been very happy indeed, consider- 
ing that you have had no time to throw away on 
every idle gentleman who chose to plant himself 
by your chair. How odd it seems to see Clarsa 
sitting by the porch telling them that “ Miss 
Helen’s werry much engaged.” And when Mr. 
Pipeclay Pigeon-feet—aint that the fellow’s 
name ?—came in yesterday afternoon, you would 
sew al! the time ; and do you know, sis, I thought, 
for all your sewing, you talked more sensibly than 
I had ever heard you. What are you making? 
What an ugly, dark frock you have on! So tight 
around the throat. Where did you get it?” 

Helen revealed that she had worn out her mo- 
ther’s gown, and finding no suitable frocks in her 
wardrobe she had tried her skill in mantua-mak- 
ing and fashioned the garment he admired so 
little, with her ’prentice hand. “ But, really, 
Wally,” she continued, holding up the neatly 
spotted calico in her hand, “ this one won’t look 
so badly. I will put it on this evening and you 
shall see how completly it fits. I love tohave my 
dresses fit, even if I have to spoil them in the 
kitchen. Did you see how nicely my dresser looks, 
and Granny Bacon has not been here to-day?” 

A thoughtful pause ensued, and Helen’s eye 
glanced remindingly at the clock and then at 
Wallace, but he did not take the hint. “ Sis,” at 
last he abruptly said, “ What are you going to have 
for tea?” 

** Would you like muffins?” 

“ No, because it would be too much trouble for 
you to bake them on such a warm evening—just 
have any thing—some baker’s bread and raspber- 
ries and some of your cake. I want you to be 
dressed and ready—” 

“ Well!” said Helen, who was beginning to 
humor his wishes in almost every thing ; “‘ Well ! 
and what then ?” 

“ What then! Why you know I always like to 
have tea early. May be—(and,as the French say, 
he leaned upon this word)—may be I’ll go with 
you your favorite walk. You'll be ready, eh?” 
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An “early tea” in the country means nothing 
less than tea between four and five o'clock. 
Shocking as this may seem to a city reader, fas- 
tidious as was Helen when they first made their 
Summer nest at Appleton a continued residence, a 
neat table, with a “ fair linen cloth ” and tempt- 
ing dainties, in a shady parlor, is not to be de- 
spised before a long ramble in the faded light. 
Helen’s tea-room appeared so inviting that a gor- 
geous butterfly, chased by a warlike bumble-bee 
in at the open window, remained—first poising 
its damasked wings on the mantel flower vase, 
and then floating over to the pile of porcelain 
cups and beating against the pagoda top of the 
sugar-bowl. She had kept her promise, for all 
her preparations were made ; the new dress put 
on, though with a natural taste she had hidden 
some of its coarse fabric under a muslin cape and 
black silk apron, that made her costume quite pret- 
ty. She had promised herself much pleasure in the 
walk,and she wondered and wondered that Wally 
did not come. She looked down the road, but 
no tossed cap or bounding step was to be seen ; 
nothing but harvest wagons moving heavily 
along, or droves of smooth, brown cows, going 
on in a slow walk homeward before the farmer 
lads. 

Impatience had never been a fault of Helen— 
but one of her old faults, that of waiting idly or 
in a kind of dreamy vacuity for any expected 
comer or event, she did not give way to then. 
She opened her desk and took out her drawing 
implements, with some pencil sketches. It was 
some weeks since she had looked at them, but 
one unfinished piece had lain there untouched, 
while many a graceful group and rich landscape 
had been copied and forgotten. “I do not know 
whether I have the skill to finish this,” she said to 
herself as she surveyed the picture. “ How the 
sight of it brings up the remembrance of the past ! 
How kindly Francis used to guide my hand! So 
patiently! So different from any one else! It 
is no wonder Wallace loves him so. I must try 
to finish it. I dare not destroy it, and I cannot 
bear to see it lying just as we left it when——oh, if 
I could recall that time! If I could see him and 
he would be less haughty, that I could tell him I 
am wiser and more humble—but I mast try to 
accomplish this.” At first she traced the lines 
feebly, and with an often faltering hand; then, 
as if the spirit of the artist came to her, she grew 
absorbed—at last forgetful that the less golden 
light told the sunset hour was passed—she 
cramped her fingers, so that their slender lengths 
should not shade her work—still she went on— 
when voices struck her ear. She rose up with a 
wildly beating heart, and sank again in her chair 
more agitated than she would have confessed to 
any human being. 
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“Then it was your right hand, Clarsa, that was 
so frightfully burnt ?” Goodness! What was there 
) in those words to affect any one? But, mayhap, it 
was the modulation of the rich and pitiful voice 
that spoke so familiarly to the good old servant. 
| “Yes, Mas Frank, my werry right hand ; and 
nov? just think—what would the family have done 
| if Miss Helen hadn’t gone to work bravely—wait- 
ing on her old sick nigger, and getting Mas Wal- 
| ly’s meals and patching his clothes. Mas Frank, 
you never did know what there was in Miss Helen 
till it was drawed out. God bless her!” 
There was no verbal answer to this speech, 
) only a warm pressure of the sound left hand of 
| the worthy woman; and then Master Wallace 
| was heard to speak up in a cordial, but perfectly 
free and easy manner, “‘ Why, my dear Mr. Day, 
can’t you find your way? Clarsa, why don’t you 
show the gemplan how to go? There is the door, 
knock! Pooh! Pooh! Pshaw! Sister, now tell 
the truth—aint you glad to see Mr. Day?” 

We defy any party situated as our couple were 
not to exhibit some signs of confusion at so naive 
an introduction. Helen was in a degree prepared 
for his appearance, for her brother had kept him 
; talking in the hall for that purpose, and he had 
come resolved to meet his fate like a man. He 
took the hand that was offered to him, with a 
“You are welcome ; indeed you are, Mr. Day "— 
and after a minute’s respite of their flushed cheeks 
and faltering lips in the dusk, Wally lighted can- 
dies and they drew around the tea-table. There 
‘ never was a more fluent tongue than Wally’s and 
that night he seemed bound to keep it busy. 

“Do you like this cake?” It is Helen’s make. 
Sister, see! more sugar in his tea. Now, Mr. 
Frank, it is me you'll thank for making you come 
to your own old home—as if there could be any 
necessity of being angry with sis, and mother, 
and me.” 

Even Helen could not but smile at his bringing 
the others in, when she felt she alone was the 
cause of that long absence. 

“ You do not rhyme as much as you used to,” 
said Francis, who felt that he must say something. 

“TI know I don’t—I get aground very often. It 
is being out of practice—'aint it, sis? and I am 
not half so witty as I was in the city. However, 
I don’t care—it only made folks stare—instead of 
teasing, I am going to be pleasing.” 

Where in the world had Wallace gone, when 
after tea he had helped Helen wash the cups and 
set them away—and then allured them out in the 
porch to see how sweet the honey-suckles were at 
night. His noise certainly was missed, and the 
restraint upon the young pair seemed to increase 
after they were left alone. I believe Helen 
watched one leaf till she fancied she saw it grow- 
ing, and Frank for a while was a most devoted 
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astronomer till he discovered how safely his eyes 
might rest upon her downcast face. 

“ Dear Helen!” at length he achieved. 

The head drooped lower, and half turned. He 
seemed pained to the heart, and stood in dark 
stony silence. Then, as if even that one ray of 
affection had warmed up the lightsome gayety of 
former years in Helen’s heart, a soft and musical 
laugh burst on his uncomprehending and troubled 
ear. It is hard to be rejected twice, and when 
one fears that refusal hangs on the lips of a being 
beloved from first youth—beloved through faults 
and follies with an affection deep and truly fer- 
vent-——that isa moment of suffering. So Francis 
Day struggled again to close his heart, whose 
upspringing emotions revealed themselves in 
bright unchecked tears. 

“ Forgive me, Frank, if I have pained you, but 
you are strangely silent to-night. You have kept 
yourself away from us so long, that it does seem 
you might have something to say now.” 

“Helen! You know I love you yet, and I can- 
not trifle with my feelings. I cannot be unmoved 
when I am near you. I have avoided your pre- 
sence, Helen, for it is too bitter to recollect that 
you told me once you could love me if I was rich 
enough to grant you all the indulgences you re- 
quired—nay, that you did love me, but that noth- | 
ing should tempt you to mix your lot with my ) 
lowly fortunes.” 

“T did, Frank! Yes, weak and wicked, wild , 
girl that I was, to reject the most precious gift | 
that was ever offered to me—to injure the wor- 
thiest heart I ever knew. I did in my pride and 
my dread of the stern duties of life refuse you 
my hand, but I could not hide it from you that 
you were very dear tome. But will you forgive 
me? Will you love me yet? Will you accept 
me now as your wife? I would not dare offer my- 
self but [ know that none can make you as happy 
as I—and I am so much better than I was.”’ 

“T cannot love you better than I have loved | 
you through your bright girlhood ;” and now her | 
arm was twined in his and her tears were falling 
on his shoulder. “I have always loved you in 
hope and constancy. But we will be happier now. 
My own heart is full of joy. Tell me again, 
Helen dearest, that you will be mine, lowly and 
poor as I am, lest I think I am dreaming. You 
have had wealthy lovers.” 

«“ But their wealth was nothing to me when I 
thought of my first love and his noble heart. 
Pain me no more, Francis, for if you will accept 
so naughty a girl, I am your's.” 

Some would have thought it very strange that 
Francis Day did not mention an event which, as- 
sisted by Wally’s pertinacious entreaties and re- 
presentations, had given him the boldness to seek 
Helen. They had enough sweet waters in their 
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long-locked hearts—founts that could be no longer 
pent ; and confidences and protestations and ac- 
knowledgments took up the time, so that at last 
he said “ Good night!” leaving her to dream of 
love and labor in a lowly home. The next even- 
ing he came again, and to Mrs. Meynell, who had 
suddenly returned, and to her whose heart flutter- 
ed less wildly but still gladly at his approach, he 
revealed a piece of good fortune which his un- 
wearied diligence and excellent character had 
deserved. He had been appointed professor in a 
respectably endowed college, and nothing now 
remained but the naming of the bridal day. 

And on that day, most lovely and bride-like, in 
lace and muslin, she gave her hand to Frank with 
the confident determination of making him a use- 
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ful as well as loving wife. On that day, while 
the carriage stood waiting at the gate and she 
lay clasped to her mother’s breast receiving her 
earnest blessing, Wallace threw his arms around 
her in a most affectionate pressure, weeping at 
her departure and begging her to forgive him for 
the pain his taunts had often caused her, and pray- 
ing her to remember that during their long cool- 
ness he had always struggled to re-unite her heart 
and Frank’s. 

“ And most heartily do I thank you, dearest 
Wallace. But it is you, darling, who must par- 
don me. Do you remember the odious name I[ so 
long gave you? It was my neglected conscience 
whose office you then assumed. Would I had 
sooner heeded that ‘ thorn in my side!’ ” 





AN IRONICAL EPISTLE TO AN 


ETIQUETTE; 


INTIMATE FRIEND. 





BY MISS SARAH CAHOONE. 





Dear Anne, 


The best of friends are we 
The world has boasted yet— 

The “ best of friends”” we needs must be 
While rul’d by etiquette. 

Others might live in friendship thus, 
Would they but act as wisely, 

And meet by fashion’s rules, like us 
Who visit so precisely. 


Friends should be formal and polite 
As when at first they met, 

Since friendship’s chain is only bright 
When kept by etiquette : 

But friends who too familiar grow 
Soon tire of one another— 

All should be careful not to know, 
Who would esteem, each other. 


Ne’er had pathetic Goldsmith found 
Such woful cause to fret, 
Had he ne’er ventur’d o’er the bound 
Prescribed by etiqueite : 
But some must tease their friends, forsooth, 
To prove that they can trust them ; 
Which is enough, in very truth, 
To weary and disgust them. 


Had Scipio, in days of yore, 
And Laelius, when they met, 

Pass’d but a single tittle o’er 
The bounds of etiquette, 
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Their friendship would have proved mere song, 
By history unrecorded ; 

Nor had their names surviv'd so long 
By wondering crowds applauded. 


And Damon, who, the ancients say 
Lov'd Pythias better yet, 

Was, doubtless, to his dying day 
Govern'd by etiquette. 

E’en at the scaffold—how polite— 
He with his friend debated 

Which had the best and prior right 
To be decapitated. 


Thus to the world, dear Anne, will we 
A fine example set ; 

For friends can never disagree 
While rul’d by etiquette. 

And friendship so construin’d, no doubt, 
The cares of life will soften ; 

We'll only fear to wear it out 
By visiting too often. 


Then let us ever meet by rule, 
As we have lately met, 
And pity every vent'rous fool 
Who o’erleaps etiquette. 
So shall our names in history blend, 
If still these rules restrain us, 
Like those cf Laelius and his friend, 
Great Scipio Africanus. 
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GOING HOME. 


Boorxstasticus, iii, 20. 


BY FANNY FORRESTER. 


Which shoots from out the mould beneath our feet ; 
Though thou dost write it on each flower that fades 
To find the germ of yet another flower ; 

Though thou dost write it on the silent grave, 

And trace it deeply on the mourner’s brow, 


We say ’tis true, yet do we not believe. 
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“ Aut seek alike one final resting place ; 

All are of dust, all turn to dust again.” 

The babe which draws unconsciously its breath, 
And day by day unconsciously doth steal 

From earth and air that stil] increasing strength 
Which creeps so silently into each nerve, 

*Till he stands forth a man; that little babe, 


Even in his helplessness, has met the foe ; 
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Philosophy her sober Jesson adds, 
And tells us that the earth resumes her own, 


Tore-arrange, perchance, with nicer skill, 
Re-touch, renew, then give away again ; 
Reason comes whispering in the slumbering ear, 


And quick the tongue re-echoes, “ True! ’tis true!” 


And he grew strong no more: he laid him down 
With all his unformed powers, and mingled dust 
Wit') his who yet in life had felt the hand 

Of death within him, and the earthly coil 

Long, long unloosing ere he cast it off. 

He who had seen his youthful locks grow pale, 

As pales the heart when manhood’s strength had passed, 
Had felt his eye grow cold, his sinews shrink, 

And struggled on, though half to dust resolved, 
“Till Death in mercy bore away his prey. 

And side by side with him, the joyous one, 

Who of the dance had not yet weary grown, 
Scared by a summons scarcely understood 

Lay down and went to sleep. The maiden too, 
She of the sunny brow and budding lip, 

Whom flowers might envy in their fragrant homes, 
And Spring-birds claim, so passing beautiful ! 
Forth from the hand of the great artist sent 

But for a little hour—she too, became 
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But mark the skeptic heart turn quick away, 
Fearful of listening to such chilling words, 
And cast its all upon a crumbling shrine ; 
Mark how it clings unto the fated chain 
Which keeps the spirit from its native skies ; 
Winding itself so closely in its coils \ 
That it is shattered when those coils are riven, 


And grows all cold and dead before the brow 


Receives the spoiler’s seal. 


Why is it thus ? 
Why, why, immortal, bow to mortal things ? 
Why ever love the frail and perishing, 


When changeless and imperishable claim 


That purest emanation from the soul ? 


ee 


Let dust with dust commingle, if it will ; 
But spirit should not load itself with clay, 
And droop in sorrow when the toy is lost. } 
The deathless to the deathless part should cling ; 
Unchanging and all changeless upward rise, . 
And, mingling with the seraphim on high 


Drink ceaseless draughts of truth and holiness 


(Frail as the statue moulded from the snow, ) 
Nought but a thing of dust for busy feet 


To trample carelessly as other clay. 


That swarthy man, of stalwart, uncouth frame, 
Who beats the anvil through the live-long day, 
(Loose but one cord) grows nerveless in an hour: 
And with the blossoms of the early Spring 


The babe that never knew its mother’s voice 
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From the great Centre of all spirit life, 
Who bids the pulses of the soul to beat 


Dissolving lies, as frail, as pure as they. So that we feel the throb, though shackled down 


Oh, Death! stern leveler! we feel thy power, 
And yet we seek it not. We cannot teach 
Our rebel hearts the lesson thou dost bring, 
Though thou dost write it on each tender leaf 


By thrice ten thousand bonds. Ay, though the earth 
Should press her all of frailty on us here, 
We can but feel the God within us more— 


Faint echo of the God that moves in Heaven. 
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THE ENCHANTED PIPER. 





BY MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


From Cork to Connemara there was not to be 
found a more likely or decent boy than Barney 
O'Brian. It was himself that was come of first 
rate people, for he could (like most of the Irish) 
trace back his origin to one of the ancient kings 
of the land—lI believe Brian Borhiome. At a 
fair, or gathering, who could number such an 
amount of kith and kin as Barney? There were 
the O’Donnels, the O’Connels, the O’Carrols, the 
O’Farrels, the O’Roonys, the O’Shoughnesseys, 
the Gaffneys, the McThoulthers, and an innu- 
merable host of others, not one of whom had ever 
been known to back out in a fight or take the 
last word in a dispute. To the title of a classical 
scholar also, Barney made some pretensions, hav- 
ing studied Latin for the space of two whole 
months at the village hedge school, under the 
able jurisdiction of a celebrated professor. But, 
more than all this, Barney was the handsomest 
boy as well as the best dancer and shillelagh- 
wielder, which latter accomplishment every body 
knows to be held in high repute by his country- 
men within twenty miles. No wonder, then, 
that all the colleens looked kindly on him, nor 
that Miss Biddy Flanagan, the heiress, who had 
for her fortune two cows, countless fowls and 
household gear, besides twenty pounds in gold, 
had openly expressed her admiration of him ; but 
all in vain, for Barney’s heart had long been the 
property of sweet Norah O'Riley of the next 
village. 

Now Norah’s father, Phelim O'Riley, had been 
from almost time immemorial, piper in chief and 
oracle of the whole country round. Was there a 
wedding? who must be there to heighten the 
hilarity but Mr. O’Riley? Or a wake? who could 
drive away grief but Phelim? Or astation? who 
should be seated on the barre! in the corner, play- 
ing away for dear life, but the same Phelim? 
Even his reverence (the heavens be his bed,) open- 
ly declared that he could dance better to the music 
of Phelim’s pipes than to that of the finest orches- 
tra at the quality’s. Phelim was in the main a 
good-natured man ; but alas! we each have our 
individual failing, and his was vanity—vanity in 
his musical prowess. And to such a pitch did he 
carry it one night in a moment of excitement, 
that he vowed that no one should ever obtain his 
pretty Norah who was not as fine a player as 





himself—the thought that there could be a finer 
never entered his brain. Here was a severe blow 
to the young people. Barney was ignorant of a 
note in music ; and even did he try to learn, the 
very idea of becoming such a player as Mr. O’Ri- 
ley was so immeasurably above the highest sum- 
mit of his imagination that the poor fellow was 
thrown into a state of the deepest despondency. It 
was at this period of things that he and Norah acci- 
dentally met as she was going in quest of the cow. 

Well! it was really curious where that weary 
cow could have strayed to this evening! but that 
she had strayed far out of her usual route of peri- 
grinations was certain ; or why must Norah require 
the aid of Barney for such a length of time to find 
her? To be sure, it was kind of him to accom- 
pany her in the search, but when was Barney not 
kind to her? Playmates from infancy, their friend- 
ship had ripened in youth to the warmest attach- 
ment when the rash vow of Mr. O’Riley threw 
the first shadow over all their future prospects. 

“ Norah, mavourneen,” said Barney, “sure that 
cruel music ’!] be the death of me entirely, so it 
will.” 

“‘ Thry to learn then, for my sake, Barney dear.” 

“ Sorra a use but folly is there in thrying to 
learn the pipes. Where could I get pipes, or who 
would tache me unbeknownst to yer father? and 
worse nor all, if I spent years on it, how could J 
ever put up to play like him? No! I'll go and 
list, and go to Portingale to fight the Turks or 
Bonyparte—only promise me, acushla, that you'll 
not marry another boy, and I’ll come back from 
forrin parts to you with powers of money, whin, 
may be, yer father ’l] have forgotten his oath.” 

«« Whisht, Barney dear, never even think such 
a thing as listing ; it isn’t Corney McShane that ’d 
talk of the like to me.” 

“Corney McShane! Well, /’d scorn to mintion 
such a poor tame crather, any how.” 

«« He’s a dacint, sinsible boy, so he is, but that’s 
nothing to me; now listen, Barney, agra, sure a 
thought strikes me—the blessing of St. Patrick 
on it. You have often heard tell that any one 
that goes into the great cave beyond the ould ruin 
gets the giftof music. Och, Barney, asthore, thry 
it! for my sake thry! and on my bended knees 
I’ll pray for you from the time you go in till you 
come out again—only thry !” 
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“ The great cave is it? sure it’s a bould deed, 
but the love of you, mavourneen, makes me strong, 
and I will thry whatever happens ; only don’t de- 
mane yourself to keep company wid the likes of 
Corney.” 

With many more mutual promises they parted ; 
Norah to drive home the cow, who had suddenly 
made her appearance, and Barney to cogitate on 
the best ways and meansof entering and exploring 
the mysterious cave. This enchanted cavern was 
situated in Kilkenny, (a place much celebrated in 
history for the voracity of its feline inhabitants,) 
near the ruins of an old abbey, and many and 
dark were the mysteries connected with it. Ru- 
mor spake of numbers who had been known to 
enter but not to return; some in search of the 
gift of music which it was believed would be con- 
ferred on worthy seekers, but many more in search 
of the vast treasures concealed there during the 
Danish invasions. An acquaintance of Barney's, 
indeed, had once attempted to enter, but when he 
was found asleep a few hours after outside the 
cave, in company with a most suspicious looking 
empty bottle, all the information he could give on 
the subject was, that it was dark and inhabited 
by evil creatures with wings and loud croaking 
voices, which flapping about his ears drove him 
violently back, and that he had heard a sound as 
of rushing waters in the distance. 

The next morning, therefore, before sunrise, in 
pursuance of his resolution, Barney set out for the 
cave, having previously provided himself with torch- 
es and a clue, taking with him for company his 
friend Tim McDermott, a good natured, thriftless 
omedaun, whose greatest motive, I grieve to say, 
at this time in accompanying Barney in his ardu- 
ous journey, was not friendship but an eye to the 
gold reported to be hid in the cavern. It was 
Spring, and nature was clad in her fairest and 
most brilliant robes of loveliness. But neither the 
beauty of the landscape, the perfurne of the haw- 
thorn hedges, nor the song of the lark, as he soar- 
ed to welcome the sun, could awaken in the breast 
of Barney one throb of joy ; for might he not re- 
turn unsuccessful, if indeed he returned at al]? But 
had not his beloved Norah, for whose sake he was 
about encountering peril and uncertainty, promised 
to pray for his success and safety?’ This thought 
revived his spirits and strengthened his hopes. 

Having cleared away a multitude of bushes and 
briars with which the ground was overgrown, they 
at length found the entrance to the cave, an opening 
barely large enough to admit two or three persons ; 
and after lighting their torches at the dudeen in 
Tim’s mouth, and fastening the clue to a tree, 
proceeded on their way, often stopping to admire 
the glittering stalactiles which adorned the walls 
and formed numberless grotesque and startling 
figures in the dim recesses. Sometimes they 
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would find themselves ushered into spacious and 
lofty chambers through which ran little silver 
rivulets, and again be compelled to creep on their 
hands and knees through the narrowest passes 
until they arrived at the margin of a deep and 
dark lake, on whose tranquil bosom a sudden 
burst of moonshine discovered sleeping beds 
of the snowy lotus flower. The soft light illu- 
mined the whole space around them, and they 
heard above their heads the rustling as of a myriad 
of tiny wings. Beside the lake was a fairy ring, 
into which as Barney inadvertently stepped he 
was struck to the earth and instantly deprived of 
all consciousness. 

He was awakened by sounds of sweetest music, 
and opening his eyes, beheld surrounding him a 
large company of little people, many of whom 
were playing on musical instruments while others 
were singing, who the moment they saw that he 
was awake addressed him in recitativo, desiring 
him to follow them, and then led the way onward 
through the cavern chanting, 

‘*Beauteous is all the plain, 

With delights blessed, 

With the sweetest 

Of earth’s odors 

Unique is that island, 

Noble the maker. 

Lofty, in powers abounding, 

Who the land founded. 

There is oft open 

Toward the happy, 

Unclosed, (delight of sounds !) 

Heaven-kingdom’s door, &*. &c.” * 
—until they came to the margin of a river, across 
which they flew—Barney having become as aerial 
as any of them in their midst—and alighted on an 
island, which they informed him was named “ Mu- 
sician’s Land.” 

And now what a scene of magnificence burst 
upon the view of the astonished Barney. The 
surface of the island, as far as he could see, was 
covered with a carpet of the richest verdure, em- 
broidered with flowers—flowers not resembling 
our’s, but every one representing a musical instru- 
ment, upon which zephyrs played, drawing forth 
the most ravishing strains. Trees also were there 
of a species unknown to our naturalists. Here 
stood a group bearing bagpipes, there another upon 
which grew violins. Every description of drums, 
from the large bass to the smallest size, the fruit 
of luxurious vines, lay basking on the sunniest 
slopes. At a short distant from him was a forest 
of smaller trees, from the branches of which hung 
pendant many other kinds of instruments, while 
afar off rose in bold relief a shadowy rock which 
presented the appearance of a church organ, and 
around it were scattered a multitude of piano- 
fortes. Through this happy island flowed a river 





* From the very ancient Latin Poem de Penice. 
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of such crystaline clearness, that Barney could 
plainly distinguish the gleaming of the precious 
gems which studded its bed, whilst the gently 
modulating cadences of its murmur awoke his 
soul to the highest rapture The sun shown with 
a radiance above our’s sevenfold, and yet his 
beams were so tempered by the freshness of the 
breeze that the heat was never at any time too 
great. Flocks of birds, vying in beauty with the 
far-famed birds of Paradise, skimming through the 
air, joined their gushes of melody to the :apturous 
combination of sounds pervading ether. Not a 
dog barked nor a cow lowed but in the purest 
harmonies. 

All this and much more beyond my feeble pow- 
ers of description Barney observed at a glance, 
as the fairies were conducting him into the pre- 
sence of Carolan, the Bard of Erin, whose province 
it was to bestow the gift of music on his country- 
men. The bard held his court on a beautiful 
elevation covered with the softest moss of never- 
fading green and the throne on which he was 
seated was formed of a single huge emerald, elabo- 
rately carved over with fanciful musical devices, 
and a most imposing personal appearance did he 
present. On his head wasa crown of intermingled 
shamrock and bays, and the face which shone be- 
neath beamed with genius, wit and hospitality: 
His robe was a tissue of the most gorgeous colors, 
presented in tribute from the four quarters of the 
globe and from his chin flowed a most venerable 
beard which descended to his girdle ; while ever 
and anon he condescended to sip from a rich gob- 
let of ruby, proffered him by a little page, a drop 
of pure Irish potheen, (i. e. water, what else ?) 
The moment he was aware of the approach of 
our friend Barney and escort he called to the band 
of fairies, who were performing his “ Concerts,’ 
« Whist, ye spalpeens, a mortal draws near.” 

One of Barney’s conductors immediately ap- 
proached the throne, and making low obeisance, 
acquainted his bardship that having found said 
Barney trespassing on his dominions, they had 
brought the delinquent before him to answer for 
himself. Carolan looked with a stern eye upon 
the trembling Barney, and demanded— 

“* Mortal, whence come you?” 

“From Kilkenny, yer honor.” 

“ And what are you called?” 

“ Barney O’Brian, yer honor.” 

“And what might you'be after wanting with 
us, Barney?” 

“Och! the gift of music, sure, yer honor.” 

“ And what might the likes of you be wanting 
with the gift of music ?” 

“Sure, it was the love of Norah O'Riley that 
druv me to it, yer honor.” 

“Love! is it you say? Your motive is a good 
one, any how ; but know you not, mortal, that that 
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same gift may not be lightly bestowed? Know 
you not that it is no light gift, the power to sway 
and bend the passions of men to your own will? 
And most especially, know you not that the gift of 
music but seldom bestows on its possessor happi- 
ness? That oft when you have stirred up fountains 
of joy in the hearts of others, your heart may be 
sinking beneath the intensity of its own feelings ? 
Sure, I was a morta! musician one’st meself, and 
know all about it. New what do you want with 
this dangerous gift or how shall I trust a weapon 
of such might into your hands?” 

With this Barney, gathering courage, told the 
bard the whole tale of his sorrows, and how his 
love for Norah had occasioned his visit to the en- 
chanted cave, and concluded by most humbly beg- 
ging him to bestow the smallest taste in life of 
skill upon him. 

Carolan was touched, and highly gratified by 
the poor fellow’s devotion—for he was always a 
friend (good luck to his memory) to the ladies 
himself—and exclaimed, “ Well, Barney, you shall 
hear some of our music, and as there are various 
styles, judge which you like best. So saying, he 
quaffed another sip of cordial out of the aforesaid 
ruby goblet, smacked his lips, and calling to one of 
his attendants to pick him a bagpipe (this was his 
favorite instrument) off the nearest tree, led off a 
grand overture in twenty-three flats major, 19-27 
time, in which he was accompanied by his whole 
the flowers, the birds, the organ, 
Barney 


court, the trees, 
and all the instruments within a mile. 
could scarce contain himself with rapture, but 
stared with open mouth, stamping time with his 
brogues. “ Now,” said Carolan, when the over- 
ture was finished, “you shall hear the lays of 
many lands, and take your choice which you will 
be endowed with. Cynto, bring me a leaf off the 
Italian tree ;” and Barney now for the first time 
perceived near the throne a grove of trees, the 
leaves of which resembled pages of music. Cyn- 
to brought the leaf, and Carolan beckoning to a 
little graceful creature, told her tosing it. It was 
a rapid bravura, abounding with trills and ca- 
denzas, with occasionaly a glimpse of melody. 
She performed it well, the effect being heightened 
by an accompaniment of flutes and violins. 

“'Troth,” said Barney, bowing to the singer, 
but that’s purty, like yourself.”’ 

The bard smiled benignantly, and called for a 
German leaf. This was a symphony embodying 
the magnificent conceptions of a great German 
composer. Barney’s hair fairly stood on end, as 
peal after peal of the organ, gongs, and drums 
awoke the reveberating echoes. 

“ Well, Barney O’ Brian, how do you like that ?” 

‘* May it plaze yer rivirence,” said Barney, with 
a pull of his hair, and an accompanying scrape of 
the foot, “it’s mighty grand intirely; it makes one 
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feel as if he was all on fire and no water to be 
had, but if I may be so bould as to ax ye, would 
yer honor’s glory be afther laving out the other 
tunes, and play an Jrish one that'll touch the 
heart ?” 

“ With all the pleasure in life I’il do that same,” 
said Carolan, nodding and winking to Barney, 
“ with all the pleasure in life. Cougger, its them- 
selves that’s the very breath of the heart.” And 
now the bard, commanding silence, played his own 
immortal airs, “‘ Gr machree” and ‘‘ Couleen das 
cronthena moe,” with such exquisite pathos, that 
the tears ran in torrents, down the tender visage of 
Barney ; the dying cadences were softly echoed by 
the soughing of the trees and the melodious whis- 
pers of the flowers. 

“Give me that, give me that, och asthore,” 
shouted Barney, as soon as his senses were un- 
locked from the delicious trance ; “give me that, 
that I may cast bames of sunshine into the sorrow- 
ful heart and bring pace into the laboring bo- 
som.” 

“ Barney O*‘Brian,” said the bard, solemnly, 
taking Barney by the ear, and drawing him into 
close proximity, “your request is granted; you 
came here with a pure motive, and for the sake of 
your Norah, I now endow you with the gift of 
Irish music; and sure if you have that, you have 
the Scotch besides, for between you and I they are 
the same thing—you know they had it from us. 
Take a sup of this nectar man,” (Barney eagerly 
availed himself of the invitation, and did take a 
good quantum,) “and from this hour you are the 
greatest piper in the country.” 

He now handed him his own bagpipe, request- 
ing him to favor the court with a sample of his 
newly acquired skill. Barney bowed, and taking 
the instrument into his hands felt such a flood of 
inspiration rushing upon him that the buoyancy 
thereof nearly lifted him off his feet. 

« And brother Barney, before you degin I will 
just give you a word of advice. When you are 
asked to play never hold back and make apolo- 
gies with the hope of being flattered and making 
yourself look big ; that takes all the good out of it, 
but always comply at once with pleasure; now 
begin.” 

Barny began; and, considering that it was his 
debut and that his audience was formed of first- 
rate judges, he displayed considerable confidence 
and self-assurance. To his ecstatic delight be 
found himself complete master of the instruments. 
The piece he performed was “‘ Savourne deelish,” 
interspersed with a fair sprinkling of appogiaturas, 
turns, &c. &c., at the conclusion of which he was 
greeted with a tremendous burst of applause. 
«“ Bravo bravissimo,’ roared Carolan, and ‘* Bravo 
bravissimo,” sung out the assembled chorus of 
the whole island. 


Oh, what a happy man now was Barney; his 
heart was full as he thought of his beloved Norah— 
now surely his. Glad was he that he had follow- 
ed her advice, and determined at that moment to 
be governed solely by her as long as he lived. 
There may have been—I will not deny it, for we 
are all weak creatures—a little, very little speck of 
pride passing through his mind as he anticipated 
future triumphs in surpassing rivals, not forgetting 
Phelim himself; but his first chief source of joy 
was Norah. But he was aroused from his revery 
by the voice of Carolan. 

“ Now Professor O’Brian, give us an Irish Jig, 
to show what your skill is in that line.” Barney 
with a terrific blast immediately struck up “ Mul- 
lowny’s Jig,” upon which Carolan turning one 
enormous summerset from his throne, set off on a 
succession of these fine gymnastic exercises round 
the island; many of the courtiers followed his 
example, whilst others choose rather to display 
their elasticity through the mid-air. Nor must it 
be supposed that the instruments, birds, trees, and 
flowers remained insensible to the exhilerating in- 
fluence ; no indeed! they did their parts too and 
did them zealously, answering back to Barney’s 
melody on the principle of true Irish echoes, 
which always study variety. Who has not read 
of the echo near the Lake of Kilarny, which, when 
it is asked, “ How do you do?” invariably an- 
swers, “ Very well, I thank youkindly!” So the 
inhabitants of this enlightened land strenuously 
kept up the national character. As soon as the 
gymnasticators ceased their sport and the bard 
had resumed his seat, Barney in gratitude pros- 
trated himself at the foot of the throne, to tender 
his warmest acknowledgements for his invaluable 
gift, when suddenly the whole scene disappeared, 
and he found himself, not in the fairy ring 
where the fairies had discovered him but care- 
fully deposited near the door of the cavern. 

The first terrestrial sound that greeted his 
ears, was the not very mellifluous voice of his 
friend Jim, roaring, 

“Och, botheration, thin, will ye ever wake up, 
at all, at all!” 

“ And Jim, honey, give him a dhrop of the holy 
wather,” chimed in a sweet voice which Barney 
well knew. 

This was done, and the unlucky Barney was 
thoroughly drenched, an Irish “ dhrop,” generally 
amounting to something under a pailful. He 
essayed to speak but could not, he had only time 
to feel that his previous bagpipe was still under 
his arm, before relapsing again into a state of 
insensibility. In this state he was borne by Tim 
and another crony out of the cavern, and with 
many groans and Phililas escorted by a pretty 
considerable tribe of all the country round to his 
father’s cabin, where he was placed in bed. He 
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remained there insensible for a whole week, amid 
the keenes and lamentations of his old mother 
and Norah, who scarcely ever left him. The 
pipes he tightly grasped all the time, and in spite 
of the almost overpowering curiosity which pre- 
vailed, not a creature dared to touch them, 
through fear of the enchantment. At the expira- 
tion of the week, however, he awoke, and seiz- 
ing them burst forth into such strains of music, 
that speedily a large concourse of people were 
assembled to listen, who at once proclaimed him 
the greatest player living. Phelim himself, to do 
him justice, immediately acknowledged his su- 
periority, and voluntarily resigning to him for the 
future all his honors and emoluments retired with 
dignity into the rank of a mere amateur. Nor 
were Barney’s acquirements confined to one instru- 
ment, for he found on trying that he wasa perfor- 
meron several, though his strength lay in the pipes. 

But to return, as soon as Barney was sufficient- 
ly recovered to speak, he treated his wonder- 
stricken hearers to an account of his adventures 
and a description of the enchanted island; but 
of course it fell far short of the real splendor and 
pomp of that wondrous place. Tim McDermott, 
vouched for the truth of Barney’s being prostrated 
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to the earth and carried off by invisible beings ; 
nay, in his enthusiasm he even went so far as to 
say that he had seen them ; moreover he further 
averred that he had discovered great heaps of 
gold and jewels of which he was about to take 
possession, when Barney’s alarming fall caused 
him to make the best of his way out of the cave. 
Nothing could exceed the pertinacity with which 
Tim clung to this statement, although he steadily 
resisted all inducements to re-enter for them. 
Whether Norah eventually was bright Mrs Ber- 
nard O’Brian I deem it unnecessary to chronicle: 
suffice it to say, that to the end of her life, she 
plumed herself considerably on being the occasion 
of Barney's luck, never failing to hint dubiously 
about some cave whenever he manifested the 
slightest symptoms of obstreperousness or dis- 
position to govern himself. 

Now should there be any so skeptical as to 
doubt the truth of this story, let him but step over 
to the Emerald Isle, and inquire for Professor 
Bernard O'Brian, the great Piper; and if he 
choose he may visit the enchanted cavern, which 
is still there as much as ever it was, and on enter- 
ing and proceeding far enough, he may find that 
it continues to be all moonshine. 
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A 8WEETLY solemn sound was heard, 
Like the rich melody of garden birds 
At twilight ; and a low, anthemnal song 
Of dreamy music from his golden harp 
Stole through the charmed air, and minstrelsy, 
That ever floweth from the poet's heart, 
Swept by in living streams. 

Taliesin wept ; 

And, in deep unison with his spirit-pain, 
His harp, through whose rich, golden chords, 
His careless fingers wandered, spake to him 
In its own weeping music: and the bard, 
While melody was floating round his brow, 
Burst forth in eloquent, undying song :— 


Farewell! harp of the legend land! 
Stillness will rest upon thee now, 

For death hath chilled this aged hand, 
And set his seal upon his brow. 

And I must calmly sink, as thou, 

My harp, intw his sad and deep 
Embrace, unloved, unnumbered, low. 
No other guardian hand will keep 

A watch around our silent sleep. 


Farewell ! harp of my father-land ! 

The land where freedom’s hallowed glow 
Was welcome. Bright and blessed land 
Where love’s rich, bounding pulses flow 
In living music. Wo! wo! wo! 

Tothe bright visions of delight— 

To thy rich love. The Saxon foe 

Hath veiled thy bless’d sunny light 

In one eterna! depth of night. 
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Farewell! harp of the fallen brave! 
Lone, on the sturtled midnight air, 
Rises thy wail upon their grave; 

And spirit tones, as ifuf prayer, 

Gush from thy chords above them there, 
Like seraph music. They are gone ; 
The young, the beautifully fair, 

The brave. For all thy solemn tone 
Sounds like some far off forest moan. 


Farewell! harp of the broken chord! 
Stillness hath settled now on thee. 

Thy voice which, like prophetic word, 
Prociaimed the triumph of the free, 
Must cease at night, and ever be 
Forgotten. Dreamy earth shall tell 

No tale, my harp, of thee, or me; 

But with a wild unceasing knell, 

Will whisper, bard and harp, farewell! 


The freshened air 
Played softly through his snow-white locks ; 
A smile had settled on his aged brow, 
As if, up-leaping from his heart of hearts, 
Its hidden music shed a sunlight there, 
His harp had fallen, and a rich, rich tone 
Stole through its jarring chords. A sudden sigh 
Burst from his clammy lips and fled away 
Upon the startled breeze. 

Taliesin’s heart 
And harp were broken, and a solemn silence, 
Like a deep pall, had shrouded them. 


The Brython Bard was dead! E. D. M. 











THE SUISTER?S INTERCESSION. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Shull rise for thee, the Christian king 
Who spared his forfeit life.” 

“ Plead not for him! Speak not his name! 
I know his false heart well!” 

And fearful was the chilling pause 
T hat on the suppliant fell, 


The battle tumult died, 

And old Castalia’s monarch laid 
His burnish’d helm aside, 

While, thronging in the palace halls, 
The plum’d hidalgos trod, 

And pour’d their strains of courtly praise, 
Like incenseto a god. 


On Leon’s green and vine-clad hills 


Broke only by his heavy tramp, 
As back and forth he strode, 

With gestures wild, and muttered threat, 
And brow that fiercely glow’d. 

Yet, as the drooping blossom dares 
Once more the frosty sky, 

Faint, but in hope, her spirit woke 
Its broken melody. 


But, hid in his exulting breast, 
There seem’d a secret sting ; 

For still he found the victor’s joy 
At best, a troubled thing. 

And steualthily its changeful glow 
Stole o’er his haughty mein, 

Even like a meteor’s kindling flash, 
The gather’d clouds between. 


“ Rememberest thou that sad, sad night, 
When our fond mother died ? 

When the death-candle* dimly gleam'd 
Her curtain’d couch beside 1? 

The crucifix, by priestly hands 
Was slowly rais’d on high, 

Yet still from that most holy sign 
Her tender, wandering eye, 


‘* A suppliant seeks thine ear, oh king !”’ 
And stately wasthe air 

And rich the flowing robes of her 
Who knelt before him there; 

While slowly, as her veil she rais’d, 
Those deep-set eyes he knew, 

Made brighter by the pearly drops 


That flecked their raven hue. “ O'ershadowed by its heavy lids, 


Like trembling violet fell 
Upon the little, awe-struck group 
She long had lov’d so well : 


“ My sister! Princess Urraca! 
Thus, on the bended knee! 

Why cam'st thou from Zamera’s towers ? 
Rise, sister, sit by me.” 

The swelling heart rais‘d high the folds 
That wrapp’d her bosom fair, 

And then “ Alfonso’s ” cherished name, 
Burst-forth with earnest prayer. 


Elvira, in her nurse's arms, 
Just newly wak’d from sleep, 
Gaz’d with a wandering baby face, 
In doubt to smile or weep ; 


“ Alfonso’s hand was clasped in mine, 
As down we knelt to pray, 

And thou, the eldest born, did’st kiss 
Our mingled tears away. 

Rememberest thou ’’—in bursting sobs 
The unfinish’d story died ; 

Forgot was all the monarch's.wrath, 
Forgot his victor -pride. 


Back came again the battle face, 
The dark cheek burn’d like fire, 

And scarce a few hoarse struggling words 
Escap’d the storm of ire :— 

“ The blood of many u valiant knight 
Upon his soul doth lie, 

Whose red and cankering spots invoke 
The vengeance of the sky. 
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Once more his powerful arm she felt, 
As in the days of old, 

“* Yet, for that blessed Saviour’s sake Impulsive draw her near his side, 
Who died that we might live, And to his bosom fold. 

Who breath'd upon the torturing cross She heard the whisper, “I forgive,” 
That glorious word, forgive ! In quivering accents start, 

Speak thou the same most heavenly word, And bound it as a living gem 
And he who caused thy wo, Upon her inmost heart. 

A mournful! man, to holy shades 
In penitence shalkgo ; 


“There, day and night, his fervent prayer, 
Through al! this mortal strife, 
62 
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*“ So, when the king had said this, he asked for the death- Y d 


candle, and presently his soul departed.”"— Chronicle of the 
Cid Campeador. 
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RICHARD CLINCH, THE MISER. 


. 
BY MRS. 


CAROLINE Gi, 





BUTLER. 





CHAPTER I. 


Ir wasa cold stormy evening in the month of 
January 41. 
through the almost deserted streets and swept the 
fast falling snow in heavy masses against the build- 


ings, blocking up the door-waysand pattering dis- ° 
God help the poor! for ' 
smile upon his figure-head. 


mally upon the windows. 
many were the houseless, half-clad wretches that 


night hovering around the cellars or under the ° 
eaves, seeking a shelter from the pitiless storm; ;} 
many shivering fellow-beings crouching in straw | 


and rags, sick and dying; many poor starving lit- 


boards, without e’en a blanket to protect them from 
thecold. God help the poor ! 
Yet a more cheerful scene than the snug little 


inclement night is rarely seen. 
grate heaped with glowing anthracite, a table was 
drawn up covered with snowy napery, on which the 
tea equipage was already placed. There were 
fine tempting biscuits, rich fragrant butter, its golden 
surface bearing the tasteful impress of flowers, lit- 
tle glass dishes of ruby quince and quivering apple- 


jelly, while in the centre of the table a small silver - 
basket was filled with generous slices of delicious ‘ 


plum-cake. Upon a sofa drawn near the fire were 
seated two young persons—lovers. A fine hand- 
some fellow was that sailor lad, and the modest 
blushing girl whose head rests upon his shoulder and 
whose little hand is clasped in his, is Catharine, 
the only child of David Brown. Edward had just 
returned from sea after a six months’ voyage, and 
now in the presence of his affianced bride all the ‘ 
dangers he had passed were forgotten, and he re- 


again leave his beloved and affectionate Catharine. 
Happiness danced in his bright black eyes as he 


gazed fondly upon the young and lovely girl, then, $ 


with something like a sigh and pressing that dear 
little hand to his lips, he said :— 

‘Catharine, I had hoped this voyage to have 
called you mine, but now another tedious six 
months must pass ere I can claim my sweet girl. 
You see, Kate, while our ship was lying off Cuba, 
a poor mess-mate of mine was seized with the fe- 
ver. Poor Jake! well, he died. I knew he had an 








The winds drove in furious gusts | 
» mised him I would give my wages this trip, and 


» Edward, brushing a tear from his eye. 
sitting-room of David Brown presented on that | 
Before the ample ; 


mere 


See eee 


‘ old blind father and an aged mother to support— 
’ nice old people too and too proud to cast anchor 


for life in a poor-house, and so to make Jack’s mind 
easy for the long voyage he was bound for, I pro- 


maybe more to make his old father and mother 
comfortable. Then Jack, poor fellow, squeezed my 
hand, nodded his thanks, and went off with a 
And now, Kate, just 
for the folly of having a soft heart, we must wait a 
while longer, my girl!” 

“God will bless you for that good deed, Ed- 


} ward,” said Catharine, artlessly imprinting a kiss 
tle ones stretching their chilled limbs upon naked > 


upon the brow of herlover. ‘“ Oh, I love you now 
better than ever for doing as you have done.” 

* I knew you would say’so, my dear girl,” cried 
* Yes, yes,a 
heart like your’s is ever ready to sacrifice its own 
happiness for the good of others. But where is 
our father, Kate?” 

“ He will be here shortly,” she replied. “It is 
now past his usual hour. How surprised and de- 
lighted he will be tosee you. Hark ! he is coming.” 

At this moment the street door was opened and 


> shut, and a heavy but quick step heard in the hall. 


Placing his finger on his lips Edward laughingly 
sprang behind the door. 

“ Hilloa, Kate! good news, my girl! The old 
Roman lies snugly moored at the wharf, no laying 
on and off the Hook this terrible night for poor 
Jack, and Edward—” 

“Ishere!” cried the happy sailor, rushing for- 
ward and seizing the old gentleman by the hands. 

“ Hillo! ship ahoy! My dear fellow, welcome, 
welcome !” said honest David, “‘ but, zounds! you 


: grasp my hand like a marling-spike, Ned! Well, 
membered not that in a few short weeks he must > 


well, you are welcome on land, my boy, eh, Katy ? 
Come, daughter, let’s have some supper, and 
then we'll listen to some of our jack tar’s won- 
derful adventures.” 

Casting an affectionate look at her lover, Cath- 
arine now left the room, but soon returned bearing 
in her hands a small tureen of smoking oysters, fol- 
lowed by a little black girl with the tea. The 
good man and Edward partook of this fine supper 
with glorious appetites ; as for Catharine she seemed 
too happy to eat, but sat smiling and blushing, 
} looking from one to the other of the two beings she 
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most loved on earth. Suddenly some new thought 
seemed to strike her, she turned pale for a moment, 
looked anxiously toward the windows against 
which the storm was beating furiously, and then 
glanced with a sigh at the good things spread be- 
fore her. At length she arose, and drawing aside 
the window curtain put her two little hands to her 
face and looked out upon the tempest. Again she 
seated herself at the table, but all her enjoyment 
was fled. Her abstraction soon drew the atten- 
tion of her lover. 

“ What ails you, Catharine?’’ he exclaimed, 
“ you look pale.” 

At this remark David Brown, dropping his knife 
and fork, looked for a moment anxiously at his 
daughter ; then shaking his head, he said : 

“ Now I will warrant my life the silly child is 
thinking of her poor old grandfather, and wishing 
he could taste of our good cheer!” 

“ Yes, dear father,’ added Catharine, “and if 
you are willing I will take some of it to him.” 

“ Not to-night, child, not to-night,” replied the 
old gentleman, “ the storm is too violent for you to 
be out.” 

“ Yes, to night,” said Catharine, rising and kiss- 
ing her father, “he may be suffering both from 
cold and hunger; and, father, I promised my dear 
mother I would never forget poor grandfather, even 
when I was most happy! ” 

“God bless you, darling, go along, go along,” 
said the old gentleman, much affected, “ take what 
you will, but mind and wrap up warm. Edward 
will go with you.” 

The young man was already on his feet, glanc- 
ing approvingly at Catharine as she hastened to 
fill a basket with some of the nice things before 
her, after first going to the closet and taking thence 
several fine pine-apples and oranges, which she 
placed at the bottom with a look of thanks to 
Edward, whose gift they were. 

“ Good bye, dear father,” said she, when all was 
ready, “‘ we will soon be back—by the time you 
have smoked your first pipe.” 

“There, there, go along, darling,” cried her 
father drawing her to him and kissing her, “ dont 
stay too long ; take good care of her, Edward, and 
see that she keeps her cloak well around her. Pull 
your hood closer, Kate. The deuce, do you think 
Ned will stop to look at your pretty face by 

lamplight ? ” 


CHAPTER IL. 


Crouched shiveringly over a few embers, gath- 
ered into one small heap in the centre of a large 
open fire-place sitsan oldman. His hair is silver 
white and falls far down his back and around his 
pale sunken cheeks, over which the faint dying 
light of the embers cast a deathly hue. His thin 
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bony hands are open, their palms pressed close to 
the smouldering ashes, as courting their feeble 
warmth, and his tattered elbows rest on his trem- 
bling knees. As the wind howls and roars around 
the chimney, or shakes the heavy wooden shut- 
ter closed over the oniy window, the old man 
starts and glances timidly around him, as if striv- 
ing tg peer into the darkness which shrouds the 
opposite end of that lonely room, bare of furni- 
ture, save two old straw-bottomed chairs, a small 
pine table, and a low truckle-bed. Upon the shelf 
over the fire-place are a few cracked and broken 
pieces of crockery, and in the corner sits a smal! 
stew-pan and an iron kettle, both rusty and dis- 
colored. 

Poor, wretched old man! How wretched ? when 
all around him on every side he knows the pre- 
sence of his God! See he stretches his feeble de- 
crepit limbs upon yon hard straw pallet, his thin 
white hairs fall over a miserable bolster of rags, 
but what of that? Is there not gold there? Ay, 
gold—the miser’s god. Yes, those old limbs are 
pressing upon gold, those silver hairs, those hag- 
gard cheeks are pillowed upon gold. Then what 


cares the miser Richard Clinch for the hardness of 


his couch ? 

There is a low tap at the door. The miser 
starts, turns even more pale, and grasps convulsive- 
ly at the treasures beneath him. He listens ; there 
is another knock ; he remains still, scarce daring to 
breathe. At length the door is gently shaken, 
and amid the pauses of the storm a voice exclaims: 

“’Tis me, grandfather ; ’tis Catharine.” 

“ Fool, fool,” said the old man, peevishly, “ what 
brings her here?” ‘Then rising from the bed he 
groped his way to the door. 

“ Daughter, Catharine, is it you,child? Are you 
alone?” 

“No, not alone, grandfather ; a friend is with 
me.” 

“ Ay,a friend,” muttered the miser, ‘‘a friend 
to pry and peer around ?” then he added in a louder 
tone, “ wait a bit child, and I will let you in.” 

Feeling his way to the fireplace, he managed to 
light a smali tallow candle, and then slowly and 
reluctantly, as it would seem, unlocked the door. 
Edward and Catharine entered, their garments 
white with snow, their cheeks glowing from the 
keen air, and almost breathless under the exertion 
necessary to force their way through the driving 
storm. ‘Throwing down his sailor cap, and shak- 
ing the wet from the dark locks which clustered 
around his brow, the former exclaimed : 

“A bitter night this, my good sir, and by my 
faith,’ (glancing as he spoke at the cheerless fire- 
place,) “ you seem but poorly provided to meet it.” 

“ Ah, poor folks must learn to bear all wea- 
thers,” replied the old man in a whining tone, 
‘‘wood is scarce—very scarce.” 
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«“ Why, grandfather, no fire!” cried Catharine, 
“no fire, and such a cold evening as this? Let 
me kindle some for you at once. Dear me, you must 
be perishing!” and she clasped the cold, clammy 
hand of the miser between her own. 

“ No, no, child; no fire to-night,” hasiily an- 
swered the old man, “ it is late ; no fire, it would 
be wasteful. Wood is scarce, very scarce.” 

« But see, grandfather, what I have brought you,” 
and Catharine lifted the cover of the basket ; “ now 
do let Edward make a fire, and I will warm these 
oysters for you ; they will be so nice.” 

Edward, however, without waiting for permis 
sion, had already seized upon the scanty supply of 
fuel, so carefully hoarded in one corner, xnd vi ed 
open the embers. Urged by the breath of the 
sailor, a bright blaze was already wreathing up the 
blackened chimney. 

“ Waste—waste !” groaned the old man, wring- 
ing his hands, and eyeing keenly the proceedings 
of the young people; “ nota stick left for the poor 
old man! Ruin, ruin! All blazing, and wood so 
scarce!” 

“ Come,come, mess-mate,” said Edward, throw- 
ing a handful of silver upon the table, “don’t be 
down-hearted ; there is something to buy warmth 
and food for to-morrow. So cheer up, and enjoy 
what is before you to-night.” 

“Good young man!” exclaimed the miser, his 
eyes gloating over the treasure, “ excellent young 
man!” and sweeping it up, lie eagerly grasped it 
in bis thin trembling hand. 

In the meantime Catharine had carefully washed 
the little stewpan and placed the oysters to simmer 
over the fire, then going to the tabie she proceeded 
to unpack her basket of delicacies. 

“Lovk, grandfather here are some _ biscuits 
which I made myself, such as dear mother loved so 
i” 


wel “Then here is 


butter, yes and—why where's the jelly! Oh, here 


The old man groaned. 


it is; this will help your cough ; but here—here, 
grandfather, issomething from over the sea.’ And 
looking at Edward as she spoke, she drew forth the 
fragrant store one by one and placed them upon 
the table. 

“ Ah, good, very good!” and the miser smiled, 
and counted over the tempting oranges and pines, 
inuttering as he did so, ** Six cents, twelve, twen- 
ty-five cents—ah, good, very good.” Thrusting 
the money which his eager hand still grasped into 
his pocket, he hastily snatcheJ up the fruit, and 
tottering to a cupboard placed it within and 
quickly locked the door, as if fearing it might oth- 
erwise be eaten. He partook but sparingly of the 
Supper which the kindness of his grand-child had 
provided, seeming to begrudge himself even of the 
luxury which cost him nothing. It was now grow- 
ing late and at length Edward and Catharine arose 
to depart. 

Vor. VI.—No. 2. 
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THE MISER. 


“ Good night, grandfather,’ cried the latter, press- 
ing her rosy lips to his paie hollow cheek. “* Good 
night ; now do keep comfortable to night, do.” 

“ Good night, sir,’ said Edward, extending his 
hand. The miser pressed it tightly between his 
own and whispered : 

“ Good young man, wood is very scarce ; have 
you a trifle more to give a poor old man?” 

Although surprised and somewhat disgusted, 
Edward placed in his hand a gold coin, and with- 
out again speaking the lovers left the house 

No sooner was the door closed than the old man 
firmly locked and bolted it. Then holding up the 
gold between his skinny fingers, he eagerly sought 
to ascertain its amount. Laying it down he next 
drew forth the silver from his pocket, and proceed- 
ed to examine piece by piece their value. “ Aye, all 
good Spanish coin! a wasteful youth— wasteful 
But I doult 
weight—youth is careless. 


whether they can be good 
And fumbling in his 
bosom he produced asmall] pair of silver scales 


youth. 


” 


and weighed each piece with keen accuracy. 

What a picture did that miserable old man pre- 
sent! The shades of death already falling around 
him—the hue of the grave already settled upon his 
wasted features—bending with such trembling ear- 
nestness over that pitiful dross, and watching 
with strained eager eye the equipoise of that little 
scale. 

His sordid hopes were realized; not a piece of 
that shining heap was wanting in weight and, 


chuckling with delig't, the miser once more greed- 


g 
ily counted over his unexpected gains; ther going 
to the bed he lifted the bolster and placed it within. 
This done he carefully drew apart the still biazing 
brands, qu nched every ember, and blowing out 
the miserable candle once more lay down with his 
idol. His thoughts were apparently still occupied 
with the profits of the evening, for he continued to 
mutter: “ Very good, six cents a piece, oranges, 
aye, and pine-apples too, good, shil-ling—twen-ty- 


five—he, he, he —very—good.” 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Although now so perfectly the slave of avarice, 
Richard Clinch had once loved. The heart which 
beat so feebly in the breast of this drudge of mam- 
mon was once susceptible of all the tend+r emo- 
At the age of eighteen he entered a 
counting-house in one of our Southern cities, 
where his careful and frugal management, his in- 
dustry and keen observation, soon rendered him a 
very great favorite with his employer. When 
Richard became of age he was made a partner of 
the house, and now the desire he had ever felt of 
becoming rich seemed in a fair way of being re- 
alized. Mr. Wharton had but one child, a daugh- 


ter. Richard saw her and loved her, but his love 
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was not returned—the affections of Theresa be- 
ing already fixed upon a cousin, whose poverty, 
however, formed an insuperable bar in the eyes of 
her father to their union. On the contrary he en- 
couraged the addresses of Richard and, taking the 
advantage of her lover’s absence, compelled his 
child to marry his favorite. Soon after this mar- 
riage Mr. Wharton died, leaving all his property to 
his son-in-law. 

No sooner in possession of his mistress and the 
great wealth of the father, than the naturally avari- 
cious disposition of Richard Clinch daily increased, 
to which he gradually yielded more and more, 
until finally all the better feelings of his nature 
were swallowed up in this one engrossing passion. 
Distrusting the mutability of trade, as soon as 
practicable, he retired from business and hiring a 
small house in the outskirts of the city, removed 
there with his young and highly educated wife, 
who was thenceforth to become his patient house- 
hold slave. Daily his wealth increased. Hisacute 
judgment and prudence enabled him to carry on 
extensive speculations which never failed of result- 
ing to his advantage, and every additional dollar 
that he hoarded away seemed to place another 
barrier between his gold-craving heart and the ties 
of humanity. 

Theresa was of a delicate constitution—had 
been brought up with the utmost tenderness, to- 
tally unused to labor, but was now compelled by 
the unfeeling man to whom hier mistaken father 
had given her to perform the entire domestic du- 
ties, for Richard would allow no other servant 
under his roof. Perhaps he still loved her—bwut 
she was his--and he loved gold better! Two 
years after their marriage the unhappy Theresa 
died in giving birth to a daughter. 

For ‘he sake of humanity we must hope some 
natural affection stirred the heart of the miser at 
this event, but if so the source of feeling was soon 
choked and stifled for ever. He immediately 
placed his child at nurse in a remote country vil- 
lage, paying a mere trifle for her support, convinc- 
ing the woman to whose charge he abanded her 
of his total inability to give more. 

Poor little child! Thou daughter of wealth! 
To what misery and toil were thy young days 
doomed! The woman was not really unkind— 
but she was very poor, with a large family of her 
own upon her hands. Little Catharine was pa- 
tient and willing, and from morning until night she 
was foreed to labor far beyond her strength. She 
had reached her twelfth year when hercruel father 
came to the village and took her away with him. 
Her father! How the heart of the poor child 
swelled with delight at that sacred name! How 
often she had envied the children of her nu se as 
they clung around the knees of their father, and 
now her’s had come forher. But,alas! there was 
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no tenderness in that pitiless bosom for his off- 
spring, and the affections of little Catharine were 
chilled and blighted in the bud. Richard Clinch 
returned no more to his native city, but with his 
daughter proceeded to New York. He here placed 
his child at service, compelling her to bring 
him every penny of her narrow wages, scarcely 
allowing her sufficient to clothe herself with de- 
cency. Believing her father to be actually as poor 
as he professed, Catharine cheerfully acceded to 
his demands, and denied herself every indulgence 
that she might give her hard earnings for his com- 
fort. Notwithstanding his harshness, she loved 
him. He was the only being on earth she knew 
with whom she could claim kindred, and the holy 
tie between father and child was to her sacred and 
lovely! Other affections at length became woven 
in the heart of Catharine. She married—but as 
her husband was only a ship-carpenter, who had 
fallen in Jove with her pretty face and gentle 
manners, Richard Clinch forgetting that by his 
own deeds he had prevented his child from mar- 
rying suitable to her birth, forbade her with the 
harshest invectives from ever coming near him 
again. In vain his child wept and implored—he 
was firm and cast her from him forever. This 
was a severe trial for Catharine, but finding all 
attempts at reconciliation were only met with 
renewed insult, she at length desisted and, in the 
affection of her kind husband and the endear- 
ments of her little girl, strove to forget entirely the 
cruelty of her parent. How he subsisted she knew 
not, and many were her sleepless nights on his 
account. She sometimes met him gliding through 
the streets the very picture of want, and often she 
loitered around his miserable dwelling to ascertain 
if he was suffering either from sickness or want. 

Thus many years passed on. In the mean time 
her husband, David Brown, an honest industrious 
man, had made money—indeed was fast growing 
rich—had built himself a fine substantial house— 
and educated their only child, pretty Kate, at the 
best schools. 
this worthy man ; his hand was never closed against 
the wants of the poor. The situation of his wife’s 
father and his continued hostility he deplored, and 
would most cheerfully have given the old man an 
asylum in his house. Mrs. Brown at length de- 
termined to make one more attempt to see her 
father. She was accompanied by her daughter, 
now a young woman, and a much more powerfu! 
agent than she imagined in a well filled purse ! 
The heart of the old man melted! He received 
her with all the kindness he was capable of mani- 
festing, although he still refused to acknowledge 
David Brown as his son.in-law! Mrs. Brown 
lived only a few months after this reconciliation, 
charging her daughter with her dying breath never 
to neglect her poor old grandfather. 
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Riches had not hardened the heart of 
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RICHARD CLINCH, 


Catharine was now her kind father’s only com- 
fort, and as he never denied her a request she 
often visited the abode of supposed poverty. As 
the little delicacies with which she seldom went 
unprovided served the miser for many a gratui- 
tous meal, her presence was not unwelcome. 
With the approbation of her father she was en- 
gaged to a fine young man, Edward Rider, already 
known to the reader. He was nvuw the second 
mate of a merchant vessel, but gave promise by 
his industry and skill to attain the highest rank in 
his profession. 





CHAPTER IV. 
The dwelling in which Richard Clinch had so 


long resided was a low miserable tenement, black 
from age, standing at the corner of a narrow street 
not far from the heart of our great metropolis. 
There were only two rooms, but one sufficed the 
wants of the miser; the other had not been opened 
for many years. ‘There was no passage way ; 
the street door opened directly into the room 
which Richard had appropriated for his use, and 
from that another led into the deserted cham- 
ber, but this was firmly fastened and the window 
of that room carefully boarded over. The strong 
shutter which secured the one lighting the miser’s 
apartment was seldom opened and then only from 
the top. 

It was about ten o’clock the morning following 
the miser’s first introduction to the reader that, 
after partaking very sparingly of the oysters still re- 
maining and moistening his parched throat with a 
drink of water, Richard Clinch removed the lus- 
cious fruit from the closet, placed it in a small 
basket, threw an old tattered cloak over his shoul- 
ders and, after first narrowly examining around to 
see that all was secure, withdrew the bolt, unlock- 
ed the door, removed the key and went out, care- 
fully re-locking it on the outside. 

He had not been gone many minutes ere a key 
was softly inserted within the lock, the door par- 
tially opened, and two men springing quickly into 
the room, immediately re-closed and bolted it. 

“ Hey, Bill,” said one, tossing his cap up to the 
ceiling and catching it again, “here we are safe 
and snug in the den of the old miser! Now for 
the gold—for gold there is, I’ll be sworn, and 
enough of it! Asold Hays says, ‘ we'll search 
the premises, eh, Bill!” 

“ But remember, Jake, hands off this time,” in- 
terrupted the other, “we are only to find out if 
there is any, and then we’ll take our own way— 
you understand—to secure the whole shining 
booty.” 

The two men then proceeded to search for their 
anticipated plunder. 

“ As miserly a hole,” cried the first speaker, “ as 
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one would wish to see! Come, Bill, haul down 
those old cracked dishes, your miser’s are very 
fond of such traps. Eh, all empty—not enough in- 
side to feed a flea. What’sthis? Oysters! ha! ha! 
ha! The old rascal don’t lack for cheer after all! ” 
tasting them as he spoke. 

His companion had by this time approached the 
bed, and began flinging aside the tattered coverlid 
and worm-eaten blanket. 
shout, he exclaimed : 

“ Hillo, Jake ; here it is. Allright—look at the 
beauties ! ” 


At length, with a loud 


and running his hand within the 
straw he drew it forth filled with glittering gold 
and silver. “ By Jove, did any one ever sleep on 
richer couch than this same old hunks? This is 
too good to lose, comrade ! ” 

“ Say you so,” replied the other, “ then suppose 
we take it now, Bill.” 

“ No, no, Jake; only enough for a chaw and a 


glass of grog!”’ 


then dividing a few pieces with 
his companion, he carefully replaced the clothes, 
and the two seating themselves upon the edge of 
the bed, commenced arranging their horrible plans, 
carelessly flipping the gold between their fingers 
as they did so. 

“ Well, to-night then,” said Jake, “ must finish 
the business, for hang me if I shall sleep until this,” 
slapping the bed “ is our own. But look here, 
I hate blood. Blood! 


it tells tales! What say you, comrade, to a tight 


sill, how shall it be? bah! 
grip around the throat—his old carcase has not 
much breath in it—'twill be an easy job.” 

« No, no,” interrupted the other, “ Fingers leave 
an unhandsome necklace, too apt to be hung 
around one’s own throat! Let mesee. Ah, Ihave 
it—I'll season his oyster! Ha! ha! ha! The old 
fellow shall have a good dinner for his last!” 
Then rising and taking down the bowl of oysters, 
be shook a white powder over them and, aftercare- 
fully stirring them round, said : 

«“ There, old Clinch, many a better man than 
you has supped from the same broth! Now look 
here, Jake, and mind what I tell you—always do 
such business as genteelly as possible ; this will be 
a naturaldeath! a poor old man dying from age, 
peacefully in his bed! I know just how long to 
wait for this medicine—we'll be on the spot in time 
and then, comrade, we’re made for life! We'll 
retire, gentlemen of fortune! ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” echoed his companion, and, 
casting another eager look at the bed, the ruffians 
departed. 

Little suspecting the foul deed which had been 
done during his absence the old man returned to 
his dreary abode. ‘There was a hideous smile up- 
on his wasted features, for he had sold the gitt of his 
grand-child at a good price, and now, after carefully 
weighing each bit of silver and even the copper 
coin, he added the trifling amount to his treasure 
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with all a miser’s delight. The weather was still 
piercing cold, the old man’s teeth chattered, his 
fingers were benumbed and his frame shook as with 
an ague. Once he took up a charred brand and 
striking a light was about to kindle a fire, but re- 
linquishing his intention he carefully replaced it, 
saying : 

*“ No, no, wood is scarce, two pennies saved, 
I'll go to bed, sleep is cheaper! He! he! he! 
Two pennies saved! two pennies saved!” He 
was about to lie down when his eye fell upon the 
bowl of oysters, “ Good girl, very good girl,” he 
continued, “ I'll eat, they cost nothing, nothing! 
Ah, the wood ! yes,the wood ! a wasteful youth!” 
Then taking down the bowl he greedily partook 
of its contents, draining the broth to the bottom. 
Now throwing himself upon the bed, and drawing 
the clothes closely around his chillea frame, he lay 
for some time talking and muttering to himself, as 
if counting over some vast amount. At length he 
slept. 





CHAPTER V. 

In about an hour the old man awoke in the most 
violent pain ; the attempted to rise, but found him- 
self unable to do so. His frame racked with the 
most excruciating torments and, consuming with 
thirst, there lay Richard Clinch, the miser! Poor 
old man! How much he would have given but 
for one swallow of water, even his gold he would 
have bartered for one draughtefrom the cooling 
spring, where even poverty may kneel down free 
and the beasts of the fields refresh themselves irom 
its pure depths. 

He grew worse and worse, and oh! 
rible phantoms now thronged around the miser’s 
couch of gold! First his pale, unhappy w?fe, now 
in all her beauty and loveliness as when first he had 
called her his own, with feeble tottering steps, 
her eyes resting reproachfully on her murderer! 
and then in the garb of death she was at his 
side, her ashy face pressed close to his! Next his 
daughter, his only chijJd—the heiress of wealth, 
whom he had brought up in bitter servitude, 
that by the toil of those slender fingers he, the 
father, might gain that which now could not pur- 
chase him one moment’s release from pain. She 
was there, in death reproachful who living never 
murmured. Then crowded around his pillow 
many hideous faces; hundreds of poor starving 
wretches, whose woes he had spurned ; the wi- 
dow and the fatherless whom he had robbed ; on 
they came, a ghastly troop, whispering to the 
conscience of the wretched man. At length a 
horrible—oh, how horrible !—thought seized the 
miser. Perhaps he was about to die ! 

“ Die! die! Oh, no! Whatleave all—all! My 
gold! Die, no!’’ and the miserable wretch 
groaned and shrieked in agony. 


what horri- 
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The sun was near its setting (although no cheer- 
ful beam ever penetrated there) when Catharine 
knocked at the door. ‘The old man recognized 
the sound and, putting forth all his strength, for 
despair lent him energy, he crawled from the bed 
and tottered to the door. With difficulty he turn- 
ed the key and withdrew the bolts, then sank back 
exhausted upon the floor. Catharine screamed 
with terror when she saw the situation of her poor 
old grandfather. 

“ Hu-sh, hu-sh,” gasped the old man, “ they 
will hear ; shut the door, child—shut the door.” 

Trembling in every limb she did so, and then 
exerting all her strength, she assisted him once 
more to bed. 

“ Dear, grandiather, you are very ill; 
for a physician.” 

“ No, no!” replied the old man, faintly, “ no, 
no, give me water! [ am burning—water, water, 
child! Let me sleep, don’t leave me, don’t leave 
me, don’t leave a poor old man. No doctor—no 
doctor, child ; they will want money, and where 
should I get money!” So saying his head sank 
back upon the pillow and his eyes closed as if in 
sleep 

And poor Catharine was left alone in that 
gloomy desolate room by the bedside of the old 
man. Every object was soon shrouded in dark- 
ness ; there was no fire, no candle, and so tightly 
did the sleeper clasp her hand, that she dared not 
move to light one, lest she might awaken him 
At first all fears were overcome by anxiety, but at 
length strange and indefinabie terrors seized upon 
her. Her eyes wandered fearfully around, she 
felt her blood chill, her limbs trembied, and with 
difficulty she kept herself trom fainting. Sudden- 
ly this death-like silence was disturbed. Catha- 
rine imagined she heard a noise at the door; nor 
was she mistaken ; the lock was gently turned, the 
door opened, and was as gently closed. She tried 
toscream, but all utterance failed her. She heard 
footsteps stealing softly toward the bed; they 
stopped by her side, and the breath of a man fel! 
upon her cheek, as some one stooped over the body 
of the old man. 

“ By heavens! Bill, the old fellow breathes yet!” 
said a voice, ina low whisper. 

‘‘So much the worse for him ; but, come, give us 
alight. Quick, quick! Jet’s see what’s to be done.” 

He had hardly done speaking when a bright 
light flashed from the lantern which the other car- 
ried and its rays fell full upon the pale counte- 
nance of the poor girl. ‘T'he ruffians started back 
in amazement and terror, then glancing hurriedly 
around to see if there was any other person in the 
room and finding this young girl the only one 
they should have to contend with in their horrible 
design, they soon recovered their boldness. 

“Come, pretty one,” said Jake, “just be quiet 


let me go 
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now, while we overhaul this old gentleman, and 
then we’ll attend to you, for we’re in something of 
a hurry, you see ; no screaming, my beauty ; I hate 
screaming ; be quiet and amuse yourself with our 
sport.” 

“ Stop, stop, Jake,” interrupted the other, “ you 
are too civil by half; better take care of the girl 
first,’ feeling for his knife as he spoke, “ dead folks, 
you know tell no tales.” 

« An excellent maxim, comrade,” replied Jake, 
“but as I’m a gentleman, I hate blood as I love a 
pretty girl! It goes against my conscience to be 
uncivil to the lasses; so excuse me, miss, if I just 
put this bit of covering over that pretty mouth and 
this delicate cord around your little wrists. I 
would not hurt you for the world—there, very good. 
Now, Miss, allow me to place you in another seat,” 
and lifting the shuddering form of Catharine in 
his arms he bore her to the opposite side of the 
room, and quickly returned to the bedside of the 
unconscious old man. 

“ How he hangs on! Blast me, I think the old 
fellow liked his broth so well, that he begradged 
to eat it all, else he would have stopped breath be- 
fore this,” said Bill. ‘ We'll finish him easily and 
quietly ; stifle him with his own gold, Jake ; he 
can’t complain of that-—ha! ha!” so saying he drew 
the bolster roughly from the head of the old man, 
which fell back upon the hard bare boards. The 
jar aroused the wretched man, he opened his eyes 
and gazed wildly around. His ghastly frightened 
looks were horrible to behold; he spake not, but 
with open mouth seemed gasping his last breath. 

“Come, old one ; if you know ever a prayer to 
say, be quick, for your greedy soul will be inde- 
pendent of your shriveled body in less than five 
minutes,” cried Jake, “I will only detain you just 
long enough, if you please, to be informed where 
the rest of this same gold may be hidden.” 

“ Gold, gold! good kind, gentlemen,” said the 
miser, feebly, after many vain attempts to speak. 
“Gold! Lama poor old man—very poor, gentle- 
men; there, don’t hurt me.” 

“Poor, are you! that’s what I call a—look 
here old boy,” and seizing the old man by his feet, 
they dragged him to the floor, and drawing 
his knife Bill quickly ran it through the tick and 
showered a handful of its riches over the head of 
the miserable man. 

“ Oh, my gold—my gold! Spare my gold!” he 
gasped. 

“Oh, we'll be very tender of your gold, old 
gentleman ; never fear, not a piece but shall be 
drowned in a cup of wine, or lost in the kisses of 
a pretty girl! and now, look here, my boy, as you 
didn’t seem to relish your dinner exactly, we'll 
send you to sup with your old friend down below ! 
Be quiet now, and we’ll soon ease you off; but, 
pray, don’t be uneasy about your gold.” 
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He then seized the old man and bending his 
head back clasped him tightly around the throat. 

In the meantime, forgetting her own fears in the 
peril of her grandfather, Catharine by degrees 
to removed the bandage from her 
mouth, and with her teeth loosened cord 
which bound her wrists. The ruffians were too 
busy with their hellish work to notice her. Softly 
she stole along the shadow of the wall and reach- 


managed 
the 


ed the door, but now what if they should discover 
her? Her life must be the sacrifice! 
age nearly failed her. 
dragged the poor old man from the bed! 


Her cour- 
At that moment they 
At this 
sight, new energies were given her; she placed 
her trembling fingers upon the key, softly and 
slowly she turned it, and then withdrew the bolt. 
One more effort and she would be free ; could she 
but succeed in opening the door she might yet 
save the life of her poor grandfather! Just at 
the very moment when it yielded to her efforts 
she was discovered! With a horrible oath the 
ruffian Bill rushed after her, but Catharine had 
already sprung into the street, screaming loudly 
for assistance. 

“ Back! I tell you, back, quick!” exclaimed 
the other, releasing his grip of the victim and hurl- 
ing his comrade from the door; “that girl will 
alarm the neighborhood, I tell you. Would you 
let the rabble in—fool ? ” 

He was about to re-close the door when a pow- 
erful arm forced it back and Edward Rider, follow- 
There 
was now a rush, a struggle, a tramping of many 
feet ; 
dreadful oaths and the sound of heavy blows were 


ed by several men, sprang into the room. 
for a moment all was tumult, in which 


mingled. 

But at length the murderers were both overcume, 
anc surrounded by a crowd of infuriated men 
who had gathered to the scene of horror. Cast- 
ing the most demoniacal looks on Catharine, who 
meeting her lover had fearlessly returned and was 
bending over the lifeless form of her poor grand- 
father, they were borne off in close custody. 

Their wretched victim still breathed. Physi- 
cians were immediately summoned but it was too 
late. ‘They pronounced his recovery impossible. 
The poison though slow in its work was sure, 
while the fright and the injuries he had otherwise 
received were sufficient of themselves to have 
caused his death. 

In about an hour he opened his eyes and looked 
upon Catharine and Edward, who sat watching 
him ; his son-in-law was also there, but fearing to 
disturb in him his last moments by his presence 
prudently kept out of sight. At first the senses of 
the old man seemed confused, but suddenly, ina 
clear, distinct voice, he spoke : 

“ Catharine, child, I am dying! I know all! 


Yes, I remember all—all! Ah! accursed gold to : 
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what have you brought me, nor yet one instant 
can you prolong my miserable existence! Oh that 
I could live but one week, but one day for repent- 
ance! They say gold brings happiness! Ah, misery, 
misery alone has it caused me! Catharine, my 
child, all I have is your’s ; take it,and may it make 
you and your lover happy! But don’t love it too 
well; no, no. See to what the lust of riches has 
brought me.” 

He ceased speaking, his eyes closed, and fora 
moment those who hung over him supposed his spi- 
rit had indeed fled ; when he again piteously cried : 
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“ A poor old man! very poor—gold! gold! no 
gold!” Then suddenly starting up, while his 
eyes glared wildly as if some terrible object was 
before him “Ha! Theresa!” he shrieked, “ off, 
away! Kill your babe! ha! ha! ha!” Then 
sinking back upon the pillow he tossed his with- 
ered arms about, “all dark, dark, no fire, no can- 
die, good girl, all dark, two pennies saved, good 
girl.” 
faint struggle, a groan, and 
The miser Richard Clinch was 


There was a 
silence reigned. 
dead. 





EVENING IN JUNE. 
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Low in the chambers of the West, 

The glorious sun hag sunk to rest ; 

And evening, from her dewy wings, 

O’er ail the earth sweet incense flings, 

The night-winds breathe thro’ bowers that bloom 
With more than Araby’s perfume. 

Bright showers of blossoms from the trees, 

Are wafted by the evening breeze 

Along the azure vault of heaven, 


Like fairy barks from anchor driven. 


Faint, struggling g leams of light are seen, 
Beneath the shadowy depths of green, 

While wood and tower and mountain height 
Are mantled in the moon’s pure light, 

And on the bosom of the deep, 

Its hallowed beams in beauty sleep. 

Her bright rays pierce the cloudy mist, 

That veils a sky of amethyst; 

And beauty’s self comes floating by 


On every ray that cleaves the sky. 


Like loving eyes, ’round heaven's high throne, 
The brightly-beaming stars look down, 

As if their spirit-watch to keep, 

Through all the silent hours of sleep. 
Methinks that, like an angel-band, 
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They almost seem to ungerstand 
What human hopes and feelings mean, 
As from their home on high they jean, 
And strive to win our souls above, 


With looks of tenderness and love 


From woods and streams and founts below, 
Comes music, gentle-toned and low, 

From islands of the far-off seas, 

A voice is borne on every breeze, 

And frem the forests, deep and dim, 

There comes a spirit-stirring hymn ; 

Earth and her thousand voices raise 

The pwan Joud of grateful praise 
To Uim, who shows such boundiess love, 


In all around, beneath, above. 


Father of all! thy hand hath spread 

The glorious sky above our head, 

Hath reared the lofty hills that rise 

Like pillars, to the arching skies. 

From thee descend Heaven's gifts of light, 
To cheer the solemn gloom of night ; 
Thy power and Jove, in all we see— 
Suns, stars and earth are full of Thee; 
Then let the heart’s first praise be given 


To Him who made both eurth and heaven. 
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Sorry doth the evening twilight 
Through the curtains’ purple fold 

Fall within a lady's boudoir, 
In a castle proud and old. 

High the arching walls, and fretted, 
With quaint carvings sculptured o’er ; 

Dimly shine the carved mirrors 
Downward to the inlaid floor ; 

! Ancient chairs and antique tables, 
Cabinets of beauty rare, 

Books and pictures, sweetest flowers, 
All fair things are gathered there. 

Pensive, on one fair hand leaning, 
Bowed her raven-tressed brow, 

O’er an open letter bending, 


Sits the lady Alice now. 


Why, ah why, thus, lovely lady, 
Such a sorrow in thy glance ? 
What deep grief, so wildly swelling, 
Doth thy noble nature trance ? 
Lady Alice ! lady Alice! 
High and rich, and lately wed, 
Say, could kinder fortune fashion 
Brighter crown for woman's head ? 
Lady Alice! lady Alice! 
When thy father proud and cold 
Gave thee, in thy beauty’s blossom, 
To a bridegroom stern and old, 
Did he think a rich young spirit, 
Full of undeveloped might, 
With a coronet and title 
Could content itself aright ? 
Ah, they err who think that station, 
Wealth or flattery can fill 
A glowing heart that craves affection, 
Bind a free, unfettered will! 


Lady Alice o’er the letter 

Pauses; pale, with beating heart ; 
Still the fatal message ponders, 

“ Pare thee well ! this night we part! 
To my native Italy 

Loveliest! most beloved! I go; 
Mayst thou never, never fathom 

My full agony of wo! 
Bathing in the fragrant beauty 

Of thy radiant womanhood, 
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Never whispered thought of danger 


Near to one so pure and good! 


Day by day the influence growing 
I could neither feel nor see, 

Till my soul's most deep devotion 
Centred wholly upon thee! 

Dream of earth, or hope of heaven, 
Takes thy form and only thine! 

Madness! yet I cannot tear it 
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From this frenzied sou! of mine! 


Thou so pure, so good, so lovely, 
Whose divineness brings me biight, 
From thy height of strength and beauty, 


Shrined in thine own radiant light, 
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; Blame me not, my heart is noble, 

; Noble, Alice ! as thine own; 

And had fortune richer dowered me 
I had spoke in bolder tone; 

But for thee, the gently-nurtured, 
Not the artist’s simple lot. 

Fare thee well! all angels bless thee ! 


They will stay though I may not. 


~ 


Fare thee well, in vain the accents 
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Struggle from my bursting soul ; 
1 go to solitude and sorrow, 


~ 


To a grief beyond control.” 
Lady Alice, lady Alice ! 


Say what new, what potent feeling 


PPP 


2 Makes thy life’s-blood leap so wildly, 
In this hour of deep revealing ? 


“God of Heaven !” outspake the lady 
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In her rich, earnest tones, and low; 
Clasping her white hands imploring ; 
“Shall I leave him to his wo ? 
I, who from his glorious spirit 


Have new life, new being learned ? 
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I whose love with true affection 
To no other ever turned ? 

Can a vow enforced and hated 
At the moment it was said, 


Bind the heart that shrinks with loathing, 
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: To a contract foul and dead 1? 
No! thou God, so true and loving ! 


5 Love and truth shall be my guide ; 
I love him !—I will share his wand'ring, 
Whether good or ill betide ! *’ 
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Quickly down the Indy bendeth 
To the table and doth write ; 
“ At the park-gates I wil] meet thee, 
And we will not part to night!” 
And she sent that simple billet 
To the poet in his grief; 
Counting moments that seemed ages, 


Time so long and yet so brief? 


* * ” > 


Full of fragrance. full of glory, 
Starry sky of Summer night, 
Fitting dome, so high and holy, 
For the vows true love doth plight! 
At the stainless shrine of heaven 
Stood the lovers in their ruth; 
And with silent kiss, unspoken, 


jave their troth in earnest truth. 


Svon the sun of wariner clime 
O'er the lady Alice smiled ; 

And love, tender, strong and true, 
Her heart of every care beguiled. 

Her cottage home, her simple life, 
With truth and beauty ever bloomed ; 


And years passed on and they were spared 


Blights to which selfish hearts are doomed. 


But Alice, lady Alice, why 

Comes a shade upon thy face ? 
What meaneth that despairing sigh ? 

Why on thy cheek the tears’ sad trace ? 
Low on his couch, his fevered cheek 

Bearing the rose that blooms to fade, 
Fair Aliee sees with aching heart 

Her life’s sole, holiest treasure laid. 
The evening air breathes soft and cool 

Upon the sick man’s burning brow ; 
As on sweet Alice’ faithful breast 

His throbbing head is pillowed now. 
Slowly, slowly sinks the sun 

As though he lingered still to bless 
Eyes that might see his light no more 


Witb a last g'eam of loveliness. 


* Beautiful Italy 

Land of my birth! 
Radiant Italy 

Gem of the earth! 
No more thy rich beauty 


May gladden my sight, 
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1 sorrow to leave thee 
Thou land of delight. 

But thou my own, Alice, 
My beautiful one, 

Art more to my spirit 
Than land and than sun: 

Ah how can I leave thee 
In sorrow alone, 

No love to uphold 


oo” 


When my spirit hath flown 


Lady Alice, lady Alice ! 
Can’st thou be so glad and brave, 
When thy love, thy heart’s one friend, 
Hovers o’er the cruel] grave ? 
How canst thou, with calm sweet lips, 
Smile so brightly in his face, 
Speaking words of hope and cheer 
With such soothing gentle grace ? 
Seest thou the deep abyss 
Whither thy life's way is tending ? 
Knowest thou what bitter grief 


Comes to love when life is ending ? 


With love's instinct, Alice feels 

That the latest breath is breathing :— 
And she whispers in his ear, 

Her soft arms around him wreathing, 
“ Courage, love, the sun is hidden, 

But to rise in purer light! 
1 am with thee, true one, dear one, 


And we shal! not part to night! ” 


Then a smile played soft and dream-like 
O’er the dying lips and faded 
As a passing ray that brightens 


O’er culm lake by twilight shaded. 


And in that self same sad moment, 
With the weight of her deep wo, 
Like a fountain turned to marble, 


Her life was deadened in its flow. 


There, benenth the gentle heaven, 
Lay the lovers, calm andstill ; 
Folded in that last embracing, 


Safe from sorrow and from ill. 


And beneath a grassy hillock 
Sléep they softly, side by side ; 

Hearts that love so true united 2 
Gentle death would not divide! 5 
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LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A DREAMER. 


NO. Vill. 





BY H. 


T. TUCKERMAN,. 





I orren dine at the San Luigi—a restaurant 
much frequented by that snug, quiet race, found in 
every metropolis, who consider quiet a luxury 
and esteem parade unworthy a man of sense. It 
isa place where the Spectator would have gleaned 
copious material for his pages ; but as I am hap- 
pily free from the pertinacious curiosity which 
belongs to the Yankee character, it is only by 
shreds and patches that any gleanings of observa- 
tion come to me. A portly officer, with iron-gray 
hair, is generally seated at the table adjoining 
mine. It is amusing to see the deliberate air of 
enjoyment with which he sets about the important 
function of dining. Doffing his heavy cap as he 
enters, he gravely salutes the guests who happen 
to be present. ‘Then he “ unclasps the wedded 
eagles of his belt,” and hangs his sword upon a 
peg. The next process is to draw forth a white 
handkerchief and remove the dust from his uni- 
form, as far as a few very stiff and well-timed 
flourishes over his shoulders and breast will ac- 
complish the object. A gold snuff box is then 
drawn from his pocket and placed upon the table. 
Having refreshed himself with a pinch of the “ tit- 
ilating dust,” he gently pulls a ribbon from uader 
his vest and a very neat eye-glass appears, with 
which he commences a long survey of the carte. 
Presently a look of determination appears; he 
opens his serviette with a loud ahem, and a keen 
resolute eye is fixed upon the waiter. Guiseppe, 
who is a kind of Arlechino, full of pithy rejoin- 
ders and laughable ways, seems instantly mag- 
netized by the soldier’s glance. He flies ostenta- 
tiously to his side and “seriously inclines’’ his 
ear. The name of the chosen soup is announced 
with military brevity, and during the minute and 
a half which elapse before its appearance, the old 
officer strokes his enormous mustaches into order, 
and tucks them behind his ears; this is the final 
ceremony. The organ of alimentiveness then 
begins to act, and it is difficult to imagine a bet- 
ter picture of animal content than succeeds. Quite 
diverse from this son of Mars is the bearing of a 
handsome priest who usually enters the refectory 
five minutes after. He is tall, and has what Bul- 
wer calls the “manly defect of leanness;” his 
eyes are large and expressive, and his mouth— 
which is doubtless the feature that indicates dis- 
position—eloquent of sweetness. The dark robe, 
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the raven curls, the thouchtful brow, and a man- 
ner in which high-bred courtesy is subdued by 
meekness, renders this man no ordinary sabject of 
speculation. He makes you think of Petrarch. 
I am confilent his life has been “ stranger than 
fiction.” In the benevolent smile, the frequent 
revery, the patience that so ill accords with the 
warm spirit glowing in the dark eye, there are 
indescribable tokens of deep experience—some- 
thing that instantly appeals to the imagination. I 
have woven a score of romantic destinies around 
my gentle neighbor, and have been restrained 
from seeking his acquaimtance only by a foolish 
dislike to risk the surren ler of my air-castles. But 
with another daily visitor of the T'ratoria I am 
on very agreeable terns. He is a young Spaniard 
whose picture, six years since, gained the first 
prize at the Madrid academy. 
was that the promising artist received a pension 


The consequence 


to enadle him to pursue his studies at Rome. He 
remained there until political difficulties cut off 
his remittances. He is an enthusiast and posses- 
Blas humor—a cheerful reliance 
These 
were the only traits which he chose to develop 
for the first few days after a matual friend had 


ses the true Gil 
on fortune and a strong love of adventure. 


introduced us to each other. On one occasion, 
however, he was present at a warm discussion 
between a coterie of Americans in regard to the 
merit of some English poet. Discovering from 
the part I took in the conversation that the utilita- 
rian principles so much in vogue were any thing 
but genial to my mind, he suffered me at our next 
meeting to peep into the chambers of his heart. 
When a boy he conceived the idea of educating a 
being to understand and love him. At the age 
of twenty he found himself at Rome, and became 
acquainted with a venerable optimist of his own 
profession who resided with his grandshill, a 
beautiful girl of eleven. Ere long the two paint- 
ers became ardent friends. The youth revealed 
his cherished dream to the veteran. Old age in 
this country is often found in alliance with youth- 
ful feeling. It is frequently serene and hopeful. 
The pursuit of art and a life of content had caused 
time to deal gently with the old man. A gene- 
rous warmth vet lingered in his veins, and the 
sight of beauty had not ceased to thri!l him with 


joy. He readily lent himself to the young man’s 
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views, fitted up an apartment for him in his own 
house, and there for five years had he been free 
to guide the tastes and mould the fancies of that 
lovely child. She is now his betrothed. The 
artist’s eye kindled, and his frame dilated as he 
dwelt upon the gifts and graces of his beloved ; 
and there was as much acuteness as enthusiasm in 
his vindication of the singular course he had pur- 
sued and the romantic visions he cherished. ‘The 
high poetic faith of his love has had the noblest 
influence upon his genius. Conceptions such as 
his can only have their birth in a romantic temper. 
Life would yield no such glowing impression to a 
spirit which exalted affection had not quickened. 
Certainly art and literature owe their richest tro- 
phies to that spirit of poetry which the world is 
apt to regard as folly when applied to life. “To 
a man of literal and prosaic character,” says 
Channing, “ the mind may seem lawless in these 
workings; but it obeys a higher law than it 
transgresses.”’ 
* * * * * * * * 

A candid man who loves the sex indicates the 
feeling unconsciously by the modulation of his 
voice. It is true the coxcomb essays a lisping 
softness when playing the agreeable ; but a wo- 
man not wholly blinded by vanity, instinctively 
recognizes sincere devotion by the habitual change 
of intonation when she is addressed. The heart 
speaks in such accents. The manly voice that is 
sustained and firm almost to sternness in argu- 
ment with a fellow man, grows sweet and earnest 
when directed to the ear of the gentle creature 
whose very presence calls forth at the same time 
both his chivalry and tenderness. Indiscriminate 
flattery is not their vocation. To the world their 
faces are passionless, glowing only before what is 
kindred and dear. They demonstrate that “ the 
violent are weaker than the mild”’—that “ gentle- 
ness is power.” ‘Their’s is the calmness of sin- 
cerity, the placidity of truth. Such a man is 
R He has known too well the noble satis- 
faction of sincere interest to find any pleasure in 
its heartless echo. Like a stream long confined to 
its subterranean bed, his best feelings gush foun- 
tain-like to meet the pure sunshine and blessed 
air of genial and free communion. To him fe- 
maje society is rather a necessity than a pastime. 
Burn’s “ regimen of admiring a fine woman” is a 
kind of daily bread. Deprived of it, his mind 
loses healthful activity, his sentiment becomes 
morbid, his life grows dreary. This is no mys- 
tery. The love of beauty is the master instinct of 
refined and deep natures. There are times when 
it is gratified with the sight of the mellow light 
that quivers in the Autumn forest, or the crystal 
brine expanding into a noble and isle-gemmed 
bay. In quiescent moods, the details of a paint- 
ing or the melodious turn of a stanza may soothe 
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its pleadings. But ofo» very often, nature, with 
all her varied array of form and hue, and lore, with 
its countless jewels of exquisite metaphor and 
winsome language, seem tame and distant. De- 
sire is too earnest, susceptibility too vivid, to be met 
by the mechanism or hieroglyphics of the beauti- 
ful. Something more kindred, more human, is 
needed. Intellect, imagination and heart, not 
only demand objects but responses. The sentient 
alone will give content. ‘“ Years that bring the 
philosophic mind” or satisfied affections attune 
the soul to harmony with nature and literature. 
It isin the pauses of the heart’s dreams that we 
listen; and when the image of one beloved is 
fixed within, that we calmly gaze on the universe. 
While seekers we are restless. Woman only— 
confiding, gifted, fair—can restore for a season 
the equilibrium of a sensitive mind which the 
rudeness of life has cast from its happy level. 
Yesterday, the sky was overcast. The streets 
were black with mud and snow. People glided 
along with fixed and forlorn looks. The coal 
smoke rose heavily from the chimney stacks. It 
was a Sabbath in Lent, and all the gay shops were 
closed and the saucy voices of street-traders and 
cheerful stir of week-day life were heard no more. 
I turned from the musing group clustered around 
the parlor-fire and looked from the window. 
Cheerlessly the prospect fell up my heart. Life 
seemed a dull and objectless thing. Its machinery 
stood forth in bold relief. Its better moments 
came upon the memory as sadly out of place and 
extravagant. As Hamlet felt that his pure and 
lofty passion for Ophelia was strangely at variance 
with a world where a wife could “ kill a king and 
murry with his brother,” so arose from this revery 
on a wet Sunday morning, the thought of renun- 
ciation, as if a man should say pitifully to his soul 
“get thee to anunnery.” The day passed heavily 
on, and as night approached hope revived, as she 
is wont to do, with the appearance of the stars. | 
thought of the psalm that says 


The star of the unconquered will— 
He rises in my breast ; 

Serene and resolute and stili, 
And calm and self-possessec. 


I passed the evening with sunny and gifted 
C , and so renewed existence. R—~— came 
home with me and lies asleep on the sofa, little 
thinking that I have been journalizing his charac- 
teristics. 

* * * * . * * * 

What a change in a few hours’ After travers- 
ing a plain which displayed the usual fields of 
grain, we commenced ascending the mountains 
and were amid the Alps. Beneath the moon, 
how wild, desolate and grand seemed their bare 
peaks shooting up to heaven! As the dawn 
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broke, masses of snow, the utter absence of vege- 
tation, the cold blast and icy wheel-track beto- 
kened the complete reign of Winter—and the sun 
went down to our eyes upon a verdant and balmy 
landscape! Such a quick transition of the sea- 
sons produces a peculiar and melancholy impres- 
sion. It brings home and makes intense that 
vague feeling of viciasitude, that keen sense of the 
law of change, which more gradual mutations 
cause us to realize but feebly. The bleak scenery 
along the heights creates, too, a painful emotion 
of suspense. It is in approaching the naked ele- 
ments of nature as in viewing an anatomical 
museum ; the blest illusions which conceal or sub- 
limate the material, for a while vanish. We are 
forced to reflect and existence loses that uncon- 
ciousness in which lies it peace. 

* * * * * * * * 

I feel here in France like a stranger. Entering 
the country thus from Italy is certainly not fitted 
to prepossess the traveler. There is little to at- 
tract in the prospect; it is not less monotonous 
than unpicturesque. The vines grow on little 
stakes instead of being “festooned from tree to 
tree ;” and scarcely any but the poplar is visible. 
The costume of the peasants is coarse and un- 
graceful ; and their enormous wooden clogs make 
a forlorn click upon the huge pavements of the 
dreary provincial towns. There is no little exag- 
geration in the notions we Americans entertain of 
“sunny France.” ‘There are a few charming lo- 
calities in the south; but one may pass from 
Havre to Marseilles and find but occasional cheer 
such as gratifies his senses in the United States. 
If one goes rapidly through the country, it can 
scarcely fail to become associated with the mere 
mechanical details of life. The language is that 
of conventionalism. Its tone and phrases seem 
applicable mainly to etiquette and cookery, and 
its highest relation is with science. There is 
something absolutely inappropriate in clothing 
high thoughts, deep sentiment or lofty earnestness 
of feeling in such a tongue. It is true, some of 
the great preachers, and a few chapters of Lamar- 
tine or Chateaubriand may seem to contravene 
this idea ; but let any reader of reflection and gen- 
sibility compare the expression of the same emo- 
tions as uttered in English or Italian. How petty 
become Shakspeare’s noblest passages in French ! 
Madame de Stael’s best thoughts translate them- 
selves always in the sympathizing mind of an 
English reader into his own language. There is 
some rational ground for the prejudice of Alfieri 
and Coleridge ; for there is an essential discre- 
panev between French nature and human nature. 
We recognize it instinctively when we speak of 
persons being Frenchified. They seem to enjoy 
the material of life rather than its depths. Every- 
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thing with them is taken en passant. 
but superficial theory is the universal faith. 
is little individuality, little intensity or concentra- 
tion ; but vast talent, wonderful power of adapta- 
tion—tact, glibness, complacency, animal enthu- 
siasm, esprit, wit, iife—engaging spirit—but little 
soul. 

* . * * * * 

We passed the barrier about dark. The gloomy 
towers seemed to frown in the twilight. One of 
my fellow-travelers, as we came in sight of the 
Jardin des Plants, remarked that the palm-tree 
within its walls had blossomed this year for the 
first time. The transfer of those lofty children of 
the desert to the heart of such a metropolis is a 
striking fact. * * * Paris is France. 
It is eminently the residence for single men ; for 
the exigencies of life are all provided for and its 
luxuries attainable without homes. What an 
incongruous blending of associations! The bou- 
levards, gardens, restaurants and theatres so acces- 
sible and modified according to the wants and 
means of the vast crowd; where public lectures 
and locomotive reading-rooms afford ready men- 
tal pabulum ; and the lamp-posts are still stand- 
ing upon which victims of the Revolution were 
hung; and wreaths of immortels yet daily placed 
upon the base of Napoleon’s column. The gris- 
sette trips winsomely along the street as the fune- 
ral car winds by to Pere la Chaise. In the pas- 
sages, of a rainy day, one can walk, smoke and 
observe to his heart’s content. I am struck with 
the truth of some remarks by an acute writer. 
“The French love their dogs the more they are 
shabby. A Frenchman is always a mimic, an 
actor; and all that nonsense which we suffer to 
go to waste in our country, he economizes for the 
enjoyment of society. They have been polite and 
continue to live on the credit of their ancestors. 
They are always fuddled enough with their own 
animal spirits and need no rum. The French are 
hyperbolical ; the English not even emphatic.” I 
see very few beautiful women in Paris ; but near- 
ly all have charming manners, were it not that 
they so often appear premeditated and artificial— 
a mechanical habit rather than a natural language. 
The Madeline is truly beautiful, especially at cer- 
tain hours. Its exterior has been exposed to view 
since my last visit, and took me most agreeably 
by surprise. I fell in to-day with the following 
translation from a northern poet—as anti-Gallic a 
piece of rhyme as the most inveterate hater of 
Monsieur could desire : 

Formed for a race of infidels, and fit 

To laugh at truth and skepticize in wit, 

What stammering, sniveling sounds, which scarcely dare 

Through nasal channels to salute the air! 

Yet helped by apes’ grimaces and the devil 

Have ruled the world, and ruled the world for evil. 
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* * * * * 7 * 

The most intelligent and noble people are those 
who most frequently avow their dissatisfaction 
with society ; and it has been remarked by for- 
eigners, that they have usually encountered their 
most interesting acquaintances in America out of 
the social arena ; and hence the oft-repeated in- 
quiry, why those who, by their gifts and intrinsic 
worth, are best fitted to elevate as well as adorn 
life, so pertinaciously cling to their own firesides. 
It certainly does not spring from a want of the 
sentiment of fellowship, or any morbid self-love, 
for these very individuals are the most satisfactory 
associates in the world when met on their own 
ground. The only rational way of accounting 
for these phenomena is to be found in the essen- 
tial barrenness of society itself, in the artificial basis 
upon which its arrangements are formed, and the 
petty enjoyments to which it usually ministers. 
No wise or sincere person long pursues an object 
which he is convinced is worthless ; and the young 
American of character usually takes a surfeit of 
social life at the outset, finds it quite vapid com- 
pared to the hearty and, perhaps, brilliant com- 
panionship of his academic days—and if he has 
any high aim, or strong personal tastes, falls back 
upon himself, or his special avocation, and what 
talent and generosity he possesses is in a great 
measure lost to his fellow-beings, or visits them 
only through a professional channel. It is for 
this reason that the best endowed of our citizens 
are so one-sided. They adopt a set of opinions, 
and the familiar attrition of other and different 
minds does not subdue their angular and obtrusive 
influence. One of the chief blessings of society, 
in its legitimate action, is that it tends to broaden 
the sympathies of the individual by introducing 
him to a variety of character, and enabling him 
to see good under every form of manners and 
opinions. Withdrawn into a clique, or absorbed 
in selfish pursuits, there is no generous scope for 
his mind; its partial development is a natural re- 
sult, and he enjoys but a slender prospect of culti- 
vating that fine spirit of humanity, which lends 
the highest graee to mental power, and the sweet- 
est charm to life. This evil, of which not a few 
are conscious when habit has made it difficult to 
change, would not accrue if society had more per- 
manent attractions, if it was more simply orga- 
nized, and thus made accessible and inviting to 





men of intellectual activity and noble sympathies. ’ have tenderness excited, accompanied by respect, 

ad * * * ° * * 3 —to love and yet doubt the worth of the object; 

Swedenborg aptly divides love into natural, ? to struggle against perception and keep up a kind 

which yields delights; rational, which gives satis- : of special pleading with one’s better nature in order 

faction, and spiritual, producing blessedness. The ° to justify its sympathies ; to feel obliged to resolve 

ideal actualized is the combination of the three— $ that the claims shall be broken, and be ever 
a result seldom known onearth. Next toa “ con- tempted to postpone the resolution. In such a 
summation so devoutly to be wished,” it seems to ; state of mind I went to a party at ’s. Such § 
me, is that relation which supplies to each indi- { scenes have little attractions for me, unless I can x 
of 
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vidual the elements they respectively need. Let 
the man of spiritual tendencies find in natural and 
rational love the balance of his nature, and graft 
upon the object of his affections that higher senti- 
ment, which would add a crowning and immortal 
grace to her soul. These distinctions are not 
fanciful, and | think the evidence of their reality 
is to be found in the peculiar influence which each 
attractive woman exerts upon a susceptible man. 
Nothing can be more unlike than the states of 
mind and feeling they produce. In one case 
there is a bewilderment, as if a magic process 
were guing on. The heart is fascinated through 
the senses and the will, as it were, spell-bound. 
In another a quiet pleasure, a sense of complete- 
ness, a tranquil content, are the result. This last 
effect is doubtless the most real and healthful. 
There is something about it that gives promise of 
It is like a native atmosphere, and 
the very self-possession in which the glad heart is 
lapped, seems a pledge that it has found a home. 
True love is content not rapture; and the most 
ardent and sensitive at last thirsts only for high 
and sweet repose. Even physiologists recognize 
this principle of self-founded affinity as opposed 
to the mere tumult of passion. They explain by 
difference of temperaments the mutual attraction, 
ground of mental diversities. If matter is, to the 
minutest extent, the exponent of mind, physical 
laws only confirm spiritual. There is a peace 
bora of intercourse based upon this genuine adap- 
tation which gives the faculties the traest play. 
A ministry is going on, not suggested by caprice, 
but ordained of Heaven. The relaxed nerves of 
the being whose sentiment has made life oppres- 
sive, grow strong; while the willful coolness of 
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continuance. 


> the creature he loves is softened by his communion, 
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to a graceful tenderness that deepens her con- 
sciousness and purifies her heart. It is when such 
a hopeful issue dawns with prolific joy upon the 
mind, that one can frankly utter himself, in the 
language of Steele, “ Let us go on making our 
regards tv each other, mutual and unchangeable ; 
that while the world around us is enchanted with 
the false satisfactions of vagrant desire, our per- 
sons may be shrines to each other, sacred to conju- 
gal faith and heavenly society.” 

I could not sleep without inditing this item of the 
philosophy of love, for [ have experienced its truth. 
One of the most painful things in the world is to 
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% survey them with a kindred spirit, or find some 


) deep with sensibility ; her utterance was delayed 
temporary interest which shali beguile me of their | 


> and musical as of a complacent and slumbering 


I was introduced to the Countess 5 heart; her carriage was majestic, but frank and 


, upon whose face and figure nature had 


vapid glare. 


cordial. 





How opportune for me was the meeting! 
In her society 


My 


stamped traits of kindly nobleness. It gave me an image upon which I could ponder 


I found a serene enjoyment long awakened. with satisfaction, and thus encouraged my righte- 


/ 
feelings were soothed, not excited. I wished only ous purpose to forget. I will fall asleep with thee! 
to inhale the atmosphere of that happy presence in my thoughts, to-night, thou who thus crossed 
and bear away its inspiration. No brillianey and my path like a better angel. I will dweil upon  § 
little sentiment was discoverable in her mien or the lofty promise, the high delight of which thou ? 
language, only cheerfulness, truth and affeciion. » seemest tae herald. 1 wiil retresh my dazzled 
Upon these, methought, might be reared a temple vision with thy sweet countenance, as the asirono- 
of felicity. Her mouth had the flexible richness 3 mer turns his weary eyes at dawn trom the distant 
that ever indicates feeling ; her eyes at times grew —— 8ky-fires, to the green and dewy herbage. 
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: “THE GREAT SPIRIT.” 


BY JOSEPH H BUTLER. 


—— 


“Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees Gud in storms aud hears him in the wind.” 
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Tue red man in his forest solitude, 
Is smitten with thy power, oh mighty One! 
He hears thy voice amid the wind and flood 
And sees thy glory in the setting sun ! 
The glacier and the snow invested hil 
Thy footsteps bear, oh God—and the deep wood, 
Where majesty reigns king, amid the still 
And young green leaves, where man can searce intrude; 
Where the keen North wind sweeps the eteruul snuw 
And the ice-monarch builds his awful throne. 
Here man muy seldom dwell, or biussuuis blow; 
The deep voiced avalancne is heard alone; 
Here the * Great Spirit’ lives, as in the isies 
Of the rich Eust und ever-verdunt 8 -uth, 
Ciimes redvlent with Summer's rosy suites, 
Home of the san, and Picra’s lasting youth! 
Where hot 3 chara spreads its waste of sand 
And the dark Arab hears the caime}’s beil— 
God works with mystic, ever-living hand. 
On the bleak waste—uor in the mossy dell; 
And in the world of waters bine und deep, 
Breathes his pervadiag spirit im the blast, 
Wheu his fierce iightuing, with its red wings sweeps 
The howling waters, aud the shivered mast—- 
Man is as nothing there! for wature's laws 
Shall not be reudered vain for aught below. 
Stuys the grimavaianche ? Doth the storm pause 
For man, or ius uplifted voice of wo? 
Even to the centre of earth’s orbit, see 
The ever present Deity proclaim 
Great source of life—iord of eternity ! 
Guide of the storm and ruler of the flame ! 
Take the sun-daring eagie’s ample wing 
And upward soar where yonder planets roll, 
Thou there wilt find Him universal King— 


Father-—Creator of all things—the Soul ! 
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M jestic orb—thou life-bestowing sun, 
1 marvel not the Persian kneit to thee, 

Or worslip'd youder worids us one by one, 
They pass the hills of cloud in brilliancy! 
See the young moun just rising o'er the hill— 

That tuterce;) ts her gory Dazzling fuir 
Aj pears her brow, ip the biue ether still, 
Full of immortal beauty--Gud ts there ! 
Queen of the sv ema mgit, swect Dian, trail— 
Ou thy pale car of justrous glury roil 
Bey ond the 
' 


Thu risest from their wreck us shail the soul! 


shattered c.uuds that rouad thee sail. 


On, 1 huve watel’d thee on the heaving sea, 
When the loud storm hus wept itseif to rest— 
in Cloud.és» 


Lifting thy tace 


And scatte 


minjesty 
ring silver on euch ULillow's crest, 
Ascend the inst-girt mountains—tread the peak 
OF Tenerife, the Alps or Jura lone— 
List to the thunders that beneath thee speak, 
Eye the blue flash, and hear the tempest groan! 
The coidest heart must feel an inward sense, 
A wordiess awe—all spiritual and grand, 
That seems to whisper of Omnipstence. 
What less cou.d these stupendous works have plann’d ? 
He spenks the storm to silence —opens soft 
Youog moruings’ dewy lids, by light imprest. 
He breathes upon the green woods sweet and oft 
And spreads those gorgeous hues aloug the West: 
All life with the “Great Spirit ” is imbued, 
From the peak’d mountain to the humble sod. 
In the untrodden forest's solitude 
The earth's rich bosom is alive with—God ! 
Whut mind can comprehend such boundless power ? 
What towering wisdom shall direct its ways ? 
W hat harp be worthy him in time’s dark hour ? 


“Come theu expressive Silence? muse his praise!" 
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A WIFE’S FAITH; 


OR, THE MASSACRE AT SANTA ESPIRITU.* 


A LEGEND OF THE EARLY SETTLERS OFTHE PARANA. 


BY MRS. 8. 


?. JENKINS. 


Tue ancient fortress of Santa Espiritu was one of 
the first of those well-defended strong-holds, 
erected in the early part of the sixteenth century 
upon the vast delta of the Rio de la Plata. The 
commanding position of this fortification, built 
upon the banks of the Parana, at the point where 
this noble river receives the tributary waters of 
the Carcaraual and the Salado, rendered it one of 
the most important of the early settlements. 

Its iilustrious founder, Sebastian Cabot, had 
made it, during the period of his residence in 
South America, one of the principal rallying 
points of his brave followers, and from thence 
some of the exploring parties were sent who as- 
cended the isle-gemmed Parana, threaded the vir- 
gin forests of the silvery Paraguay or inhaled the 
fragrance of the flower-laden thickets of the Uru- 
guay. 

Some difficulties between Cabot and the Go- 
vernor of San Juan, Don Diego Garcia, ren- 
dered the presence of the former necessary at the 
Court of Spain. He embarked with a few atten- 
dants in the year 1530, leaving Nuno de Lara 
governor of the fortress and settlement of Santa 
Espiritu. 

The historians of the time all concur in repre- 
senting Nuno de Lara to be one of the noblest 
specimens of Spanish chivalry. The most bril- 
liant talents united with unspotted integrity, and 
indomitable courage with consummate prudence, 
qualified him in a peculiar manner to discharge 
the high duties and responsibilities of his position. 
Three years had passed since the return of Cabot 
to Spain, and still the wise and humane policy of 


* The town of Santa Espiritu, on the west bank of the 
Parana, is built on the site of the ancient fortification. It is 
about ninety leagues by water from Buenos Ayres, and four 
or five below Santa Fe ; latitude, about 32 30, south. 


Sir W. Parish, says:—‘ On his way up the river Parana, 
Sebastian Cabot, built the fort called Santa Espiritu, at the 
junction of the Carcaraual with the Parana. ’"——“ Like Men- 
doza’s settlement at Buenos Ayres,” he adds, “this was 
soon destroyed by the warlike natives that inhabited the right 
bank of the river.” 
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Lara in his intercourse with the Indians had 
preserved the infant settlement in perfect peace. 

The wide plains in the immediate vicinity of 
Santa Espiritu were inhabited by a tribe of In- 
dians called Timbues. These, unlike the warlike 
Guaranies, or fierce Charricas, are said to have 
been so gentle and tractable that the most friend- 
ly relations had been cultivated with them by 
Cabot. It was of course the policy of Lara to 
strengthen in every possible manner the bonds of 
this most importantalliance, forming thus an out- 
work of defence against the more savage tribes 
by which at no great distance he was surrounded. 
By a gracious affability of manner he had gained 
over the minds of the barbarous Timbues a far 
more entire dominion than could ever have been 
acquired by force, while the firm discipline which 
they saw continually maintained among his own 
people inspired them with the most profound res- 
pect. 

Friendly offices were continually interchanged 
between the Spaniards and their Indian allies, 
and the cordiality and good feeling that reigned 
among them induced the hope that one bright 
exception might ever be made to the dark sha- 
dows of the picture that was formed by the base 
treatment of the Indians by their Spanish con- 
querors, and the sanguinary treachery which such 
treatment invariably elicited. 

Alas! that these fair hopes and promises should 
be utterly blasted, and that in the bosom of this 
very friendship, a passion should spring up whose 
consequences should prove far more fatal than 
the most deadly hatred ! 

Among the colonists of Santa Espiritu was a 
lady of surpassing loveliness, named Lucia Mir- 
anda, wife of one of the most esteemed and valiant 
of the soldiers of Lara, the young Sebastian Hur- 
tado. 

The exceeding beauty of Lucia, and her touch- 
ing and graceful devotion to her husband, the 
unshrinking fortitude with which she endured the 
trials of a colonist’s life, albeit accustomed to 
the refinements of luxurious Spain, endeared her 
in an especial manner to all about her. 
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Like the Lady Arabella, among the Pilgrims to 
a bleaker clime, her presence shed about her such 
sweet influences that the sternest and saddest 
became gentle and cheerful when basking in the 
light of her sweet smiles. 

In consequence of the friendly alliance of the 
Spaniards with the Timbues, Mangora, the pow- 
erful Cacique of the tribe, came occasionally to 
visit his “ beloved white father” at the fortress of 
Santa Espiritu. 

It was during one of these visits that Mangora 
first saw the beautiful Lucia. He immediately 
conceived the most violent passion for her; and, 
unaccustomed to exercise the slightest restraint 
over himself, he took no pains to reveal his ad- 
miration from its object. 

The old chronicler, from whose pages the facts 
of this melancholy tale are taken, says, “ That no 
sooner was Lucia informed of the admiration of 
the Cacique, than, with the modest discretion that 
ever characterized her, she endeavoured to hide 
herself from his impassioned glances and to con- 
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ceal those beautiful eyes whose sparkling brilliancy 5 
had lighted up so fatal a flame in his bosom.” 5 

In the madness of despairing passion, all the $§ 
fury of the savage was awakened in the heart of 
Mangora, and he determined at whatever cost to > 
possess himself of the beautiful Spaniard, whose 
evident avoidance and shunning of his presence ° 
but the more irrepressibly inflamed him. ‘ 

He sought the retirement of his princely lodge, 5 
not for the purpose of striving to stifle his guilty ¢ 
passion, but to revolve some plan by which he ¢ 
could obtain possession of its object. 2 

In the wild tumult of his fervent desires he § 
imperiously commanded the presence of his bro- 
ther Siripo to take council upon matterstouching < 
the safety of the tribe. ¢ 

With the assured confidence of one who doubts 
not to find in the obsequiousness of the subject and 
the devotion of the brother a willing sharer in his 
guiltiest projects, Mangora imparted to Siripo 
the infamous plan he had conceived. It was this 
—to fall upon the unsuspecting Spaniards and to 
murder every one of them but the beautiful Lucia! 

Siripo, whose reason was not so blinded by the 
bewildering mists of passion as not to see the « 
imminent hazard of a project that could only suc- « 
ceed by stratagem, strove by every means in his ‘ 
power to dissuade Mangora from his sanguinary ‘ 
purpose, avid it was not until charged with the $ 
“cowardice of a woman” that he consented to 
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aid in the execution of this horrible purpose. 

Mangora watched with stealthy subtiety until 

a number of the Spaniards should be absent from ; 

the fort. It was not long before Rodriguez Mos- 5 

» ¢ quera, (or according to Ruy Diaz, Diego Garcia,) 5 
: 4 was dispatched up the river to Assumption, to ° 
; purchase supplies for the garrison. He was ac- 5 
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companied by fifty soldiers, and Mangora learned 
with savage exultation that Sebastian Hurtado 
was among them. 

Determined to secure his unconscious victim 
while undefended by the vigilant care of her devot- 
ed husband, Mangora ordered four thousand of his 
bravest warriors to arm themselves without delay 
and to conceal themselves in the forest that skirted 
the settlement and fortress of the Spaniards, or- 
dering Siripo, to whom he gave the command of 
this force, to advance so soon as the darkness of 
the night should veil his movements. 

Meanwhile the treacherous Cacique took with 
him thirty of his bravest warriors in whom he 
could implicitly rely; some of these he loaded 
with the choicest fruit, others with game dried 
after the Indian fashion, others with robes of 
skins and garments wrought of the rich plumage 
of birds. 

With these he approached the fort in his usual 
friendly manner and, with the humblest apologies 
for his past presumption and the most respectful 
demonstrations of devoted affection begged Lara 
to accept the tokens of peace and cordial regard 
brought to him by his poor red brethren, the Tim- 
bues. 

The noble Lara, wholly unsuspicious of any 
treachery and fancying that time had obliterated 
from the breast of the savage the wild passion 
which was concealed with so much art, not only 
accepted gratefully the welcome and most oppor- 
tune supplies, but as the night was approaching 
he desired Mangora and his followers to remain 
at the fort until the next day. 

This was precisely what the Cacique expected 
from the well-known gracious aflability and chi- 
valrous confidence of Lara. 

The Indians were soon within the shelter of the 
fort, mingling freely with the soldiery. A very 
plentiful supper was prepared from the good cheer 
they had brought with them, and the Spaniards ate 
and drank freely with their trusted allies, 

Wearied finally with carousing they retired. 
The soldiers, overcome with deeper slumber from 
the feast in which they had been engaged, were 
left defenceless to the mercy of the perfidious 
Timbues. 

Soon all was hushed in the silence of repose, 
and even the drowsy sentinels, forgetting their 
accustomed vigilance and yielding to the irresis- 
tible influence of the good cheer in which they 
had indulged, were slumbering upon their posts. 

Mangora now roused his wakeful followers by 
previously concerted signal; they first proceeded 
stealthily to the apartment in which the arms of 
the garrison were deposited and having set fire 
to this in various places they managed to open 
the gates to the party commanded by Siripo, who 
had by this time reached the fort. 
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The half-awakened Spaniards, startled by the 
triumphant war cries of the savages, were quickly 
overpowered by the numbers that poured in like a 
resistiess torrent on every side and their death 
groans were stifled by the fierce yells of their bar- 
barous murderers. 

Perez de Gargas, Oviedo, and a few others, suc- 
ceeded in gaining their arms, and they raised 
about them a hecatomb of the red warriors, ere 
they sank beneath the deadly wounds of the poi- 
soned arrows of their enemies. 

Nuno de Lara at once comprehended the direful 
import of this fearful tragedy and although with 
incredible valor he dealt death about him on 
every side, yet his eyes, flashiny with vengeance, 
sought only the author of these unspeakab.e hor- 
He soon saw the perfidious Cacique bearing 
the 


rors. 
off in the confusion the insensible form of 
beautiful Lucia. 

“ With superhuman strength,” says Don Funes, 
* Lura cleft a passage with his sword through the 
intervening multitude, and paused not until he 
had buried the sharp steel deep in the heart of 
Mangora.” ‘Then seizing the lifeless form o¢ 
Lucia he bore her to the inner tower of the fortress, 
where he had hurriedly ordered the women and 
children to be placed in the first moments of the 
alain. 

Scarcely had he given Lucia into the hands of 
the terrified women when he fell fainting. An 
arrow was now discovered to be sticking in his 
side, and although an old woman, who had some 
skill in surgery, succeeded in extracting it and 
stauching in some measure the blood that was 
flowing fiom his numerous wounds, yet the fatal 
wouralli had too surely taken effect, and after a 
short struggle the noble and chivalrous Lara ex- 
pired. 


CHAPTER II. 


A few women and children were all that escaped 
the massacre of this terrible night ; among them 
was the unfortunate Lucia, whose fatal beauty had 
been the. cause of such unprecedented calamity. 
On the following morning a guard of Indians con- 
ducted these wretched survivors into the presence 
of Siripo, the successor of the terrible Mangora, in 
order that he might decide upon their fate. 

“It would seem,” says Funes, “ that a spark 
from the ashes of the enamored Mangora kindled 
the soul of the new Cacique the moment he beheld 
Lucia, and in his beautiful captive he at once ac- 
knowledged the arbitress of his destiny.” 

Regardless of his rights as conqueror, he threw 
himself at her feet as the humblest suppliant, and 
with the most passionate protestations of which 
his agitated heart was capable, assured her that 
both she and her companions were free if she 
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would but condescend to make him happy by 
becoming his wife and the honored queen of a 
mighty people. 

But the value of liberty, or even life itself, was 
nothing to Lucia if either must be purchased at the 
cost of the conjugal faith she had sworn at the 
altar to her adored husband. 

With a haughty severity and generous disdain 
that rendered her a thousand times more lovely, 
she proudly repulsed the hateful proposition, pre- 
ferring slavery or death to the sacrifice of her ho- 
nor. 

Siripo, who had little of the impetuo® ty of his 
brother, determined to use no violence to his lovely 


captive, but to leave to time and the delicacy of 


his devotion the task of overcoming her re- 
pugnance to his wishes. And he even flattered 
himself that he might ultimately be so fortunate 
as to win her affection. 

He carried her to his lodge with some of the 
Spanish maidens as her attendants, nor did he 


intrude upon her presence, save to assure hinself 


that every Indian luxury was abundantly supplied 
to her and her companions. 

Two days after the catastrophe I have just re- 
lated, Sebastian Hurtado returned with the Span- 
nish soldiers to the fort. 

His startled agony may be imagined when the 
rui:ed fortress was discovered, and, seeking dis- 
tractediy his beloved wile, he found only evidences 
of the fearful massacre in the mangled bodies of 
the victims. 

A faint gleam of hope visited his breast at not 
recognizing among them the body of his Lucia. 
ilurtado in nediately sought the survivors of that 
terrible night whom Siripo, with the design doubt- 
less of touching the noble heart of his captive, had 
left in the free enjoyment of their liberty, at Santa 
Espiritu. 

The wretched husband was soon informed that 
his wife was a captive among the ‘Timues, and 
of the new and fatal passion which her exquisite 
beauty had inspired. 

Not an instant did he hesitate between the al- 


most certainty of death and the probabilily of 


rescuing her from the terrible fate that awaited 
her. 

Escaping from the vigilance of Mosquera, by 
whom his design was suspected, Hurtado has- 
tened to the distant lodge of the Cacique. 


Judge of the furious jealousy that took instant 


possession of the soul of the savage at the sight of 


this hated rival! Determined to remove what, in 
his ignorance of u devoted woman’s heart, he be- 
lieved to be the only obstacle to his wishes, he 
immediately ordered Hurtado to be slain. 

The wretched Lucia had prepared herself to 
suffer with unshrinking fortitude whatever tortures 
might be inflicted upon her by her ruthless con- 
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queror, for she was strong in the high resolve of a 
truthful and loving soul. 
doned her, when she saw the danger that threat- 
ened a life so much dearer than her own. 

Renouncing at once the imperious tone with 
which her proud heroism had inspired her, she 
fell at the feet of Siripo, and with frantic tears 
and prayers implored him to spare the life of her 
adored husband. Siripo could not resist the ap- 
plications of his lovely captive and the sentence 
was revoked, the life of Hurtado was granted to 
the tears of Lucia upon this sole condition, that he 
should instantly choose him another wife among 
the fairest of the damsels of the Timbues, and that 
from henceforth a perpetual divorce should sepa- 
rate the faithful pair who existed only for each 
other. 

So gross were the conceptions of the savage of 
the purity and loveliness of a woman’s devotion 
that he thought thus to alienate the heart of Lucia 
from her beloved lord; while he endeavoured to 
impress her with his own magnanimity, by con- 
descendingly allowing her occasionally to speak to 
Hurtado, after he became the husband of another. 

Ruy Diaz supposed that Siripo was infuriated 
at the unshaken constancy of their aflection, and 
that this permission was given to tempt them to 


Bui all her power aban- 


an infringement of the condition by which alone 
Hurtado was allowed the 
wretched life. 
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This however is certain, that having surprised 
them in one of those delicious moments in which, 
weeping upon each other's bosoms, they sought 
mutual consolation in the sweet assurance of un- 
dying affection, Siripo seized upon them both and 
binding Hurtado to a tree caused a large fire 
to be built in his sight, into which the beautiful 
and devoted Lucia was thrown by her savage cap- 
tor. 

After her writhing form had ceased to struggle 
with the devouring flames, her agonized husband, 
who had died a thousand deaths in witnessing 
the convulsive agonies of one so tenderly beloved, 
was at the command of Siripo pierced with innu- 
merable arrows, and his mangled body cast into 


the flames that had consumed the living form of 


his Lucia! 

This at least was merciful to unite in death 
those who in life could not endure a separate ex- 
istence. 

The tragedy which I have related took place in 
the year 1532, and converted into such bitter ha- 
tred the former friendly alliance between the 
Spaniards and Timbues that Mosquera found 
himself obliged to abandon the settlement of Santa 
Espiritu, with the sad remnant of the once flourish- 
ing colony. 

“ Fatal termination,” says Don Gregorio Funes 
‘to the third attempt to plant a permanent col- 
ony on the waters of the mighty La Plata.” 
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Tuey warned him to shun her, they said that her life 
Was like the dim shadows that move through a dream, 
That her sou} had been crushed by the blizhtings of grief 
And joy o’er her spirit no longer would beam ; 

They said that her cold heart could never return 

The warm deep affection he'd thoughtlessly given : 

As well might he worship a star in the morn, 


Or bow down in love to an angel from heaven. 


Yet he followed the light of her dark languid eyes, 

And watched the pale cheek as still paler it grew ; 

Every change, that a heart in its breaking endures 

By guarding that loved one he too sadiy knew, 

And with smiles whose faint gleamings were sadder than 
tears 

The anguish that rose to his lip he repressed, 

And deemed his devotion in fullness repaid 

If he soothed for a moment her sorrows to rest. 
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The Spring came with sunshine, with blossom and song, 
And swept from the earth every trace of decay, 

But one human flower in youth’s early bloom 

To the grave’s gloomy portals was hastening away, 

Still he gazed with a passionate hope on her face 

And thought there was life in the Summer's warm breath, 
While those who beheld not with love or despair, 


Could see in each feature the outline of death. 


At length on the heart that was true to the last 

She sighed forth her life, and he caught her last tone ; 
Though soft was the murmur he heard but too well 
That half-whispered name—for it was not his own. 
Oh, weary the grief that the mourner may bear, 

But if there’s a pang time never can heal, 

Tis to know that a bitterness hangs round our fate 


Which the pride of our bosom must ever conceal. 
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A TALE OF SUNBEAMS AND SHADOWS. 
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BY BEL FORESTER. 





Tue present year bid fair to be the annus mira- ; seated within, and though I could not see her face, 
bilis in the history of the formerly quiet, matter- ° from the description you had given of her dress | 
of-fact little village of Alderbrook—don’t you — concluded that this could be no one else than the 
think so, cousin Fanny? Scarcely has it had incomparable Mrs. Seymour. Suddenly she turn- 
time to recover from the effects of the bustle and © ed her face toward me—and a very sweet look- 
confusion occasioned by Ada Palmer’s unien with ing one it was—but what was my surprise and 
the gentle poet whom she had once so heroically | delight at recognizing the soft and lovely features 
resolved to “ put down,” when it is again thrown © of my gentle friend Amy Leslie—or rather Amy 
into a like commotion by the unexpected arrival , Seymour, for she is married now—whom | thought 
of a strange gentleman and lady, and their still S far distant in Europe! 
more unexpected occupancy of Sunny Dell cot- — Would you like to listen to a story, cousin l’an- 
tage. By-the-bye, Fan, a very sweet looking ny? If so come hither and seat yourself beside 
place is that neat cottage, with the ivy creepingso — me upon this sofa—here where you related to me 
romantically up the porch; it has often struck my — the sad history of poor Edith Ray, and where | 
fancy as being the very spot where Cupid himself — have so often hearkened to your accounts of all 
would delight to dwell. Well may it be called — that is interesting and marvelous in Alderbrook. 
Sunny Dell, for the sunlight does steal in very © It is the life-tale of Mrs. Seymour that I am now 
softly and gently, and holily, I was almost going © about to relate—a story of real life and yet replete 
to say, through that grove of weeping willows that — with romance, which will inform you how she won 
droop their light tassels to the mossy carpet be- \ that dignified and noble-looking husband of her's. 
neath. I suppose every body will be on the gui And before I begin let me remind you, Fanny, 
vive for the next six weeks, making every effort to > that this is my first attempt at any thing like 
Scrape acquaintance with the new-comers—that is story-telling, so you need not expect to find it 
every body but Miss Isabella Forester, who does interspersed with those light and graceful touches 
not intend undergoing the formal ceremony of that form the charm of your own sweet stories, 
introduction. Now, Fanny, you need not open for unaccustomed and inexperienced as | am—ali 
those great blue eyes so inquiringly, nor shake | me! I fear I shall prove but an indifferent narra- 
that saucy little head of your’s with such adisap- "tor. 
proving air, as though you think that, for once in Kate and Amy Leslie were cousins, but never 
my life, 1 am going to turn exclusive. I mean § were kindred more widely different. Both were 
nothing of the kind, I assure you—but do not start lovely—Kate tall and stately, with a step of queen- 
and look so surprised, for I now inform you thata ly dignity. Amy fairy-like in form, with eyes like 
prior acquaintance with the fair mistress of Sunny © the violet’s cup, and a voice whose musical sweet- 
Dell cottage is my motive for proposing todispense \ ness once heard was seldom forgotten. Of the 
with the forms that society has prescribed as a > two perhaps Kate was the most dazzlingly beauti- 
prelude to an intercourse between its members. ful—Kate, whose face of faultless and command- 
You little thought, dear coz, when a day since ing loveliness was calculated at once to strike and 
you were describing to me the appearance of the © ensnare the beholder. But, alas! Kate was a co- 
lovely Mrs. Seymour of Sunny Dell cottage—you quette. Constantly surrounded by society, courted 
littie thought then that you were speaking tome of and admired wherever she went, day after day 
one whom I ha, known and loved—neither did I. | brought new suitors to her feet, and proud of the 
But accident has revealed the pleasing truth—for ¢ tributes paid to her charms she employed her 
about an hour since, as I was sitting by the window > witchery upon them for awhile and then cast them 
impatiently awaiting your return from Mrs. Row- ; off in scorn. Kate Leslie had never beheld the 
ley’s, my attention was attracted by the sound of * one whom in her pride she deemed worthy of her 
carriage-wheels ; and looking in the direction , hand. She turned witha feeling of contempt from 
whence it proceeded, I saw a handsome barouche ° the train of admirers who daily bowed to her will 
coming at full speed up the road. A lady was ' —in the height of her disgust not even pausing 
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to discriminate between them. For her own 
amusement Kate had become a coquette ; spoiled 
and petted from her earliest childhood she had 
been accustomed to having others continually sub- 
servient to her merest caprices, and as she grew 
olderand mixed with society she pursued the same 
course, heedless of the suffering her heartlessness 
often caused. 
A different being was her cousin Amy, a gentle 
irl, two years the junior of Kate. As | have said 
before, Amy Leslie was lovely but not so strik- 
ingly beautiful as her cousin. Her’s was more the 
loveliness of the heart—the brightness of a soul 
that has never known a stain. Kate had passed 
her life as a dream of untroubled sweetness, and 
it was this ignorance of sorrow that rendered her 
so reckless of the wounds she inilicted on others. 
But Amy’s had been a lite of sutlering. In early 
childhood she had been a victim to continual ul 
health, and this, instead of causing her tu repine, 
had given her that meekness of spirit so lovely in 
all who possess it. As she became older, Amy’s 
constitution regained strength, and she at length 
learned what it was to enjoy the blessing of health. 
Then came a sorrow that pressed heavily upon her 
young heart—so heavily that she aimust feared it 
would break beneath the weight—the death of her 
parents. In beheld 
those loved ones Lorne to their last resting place—- 


one short montu she voth 
the tender mother who had watched over ner in- 
fant couch, and the noble tather whose kind and 
gentie words had ever tallen sweetly on her ear. 
hey died !—-and their surrowing child sought a 
new home beneath the root of her uncie and guar- 
dian, the father of Kate. Ihe purity and good- 
ness ol her young cousin soon won the affection 
and inendslup of the latter; and the proud girl 
found jor the first tune that there was oue to 
whom she inwardly felt herself interior. 

When Amy was avout seveueen, just three 
years aller the death of her parents, a cousin of 
her's and of Kate Leslie's also, who had been tu the 
South for the iast three or tour years, returued lo 
his native city and took up his avode with his only 
relatives, the Lesues. tdgar Seymour was a 
noble youngman. tlandsome, wealthy aud talent- 
ed, he night have been deemed a fitting mutca for 
the fairest of earth’s daughters ; vut Uli he looked 
upon his Cousins he had never beheld a temale 
who claimed an interest in his heart. ‘I'he ex- 
ceeding beauty of both Kate and Amy at once 
elicited his admiration ; but Seymuur cared not 
alone tur personal appearance, he was also m 
search of a soul in the woman to whom he should 
give his heart. Ali the witchery that Kate knew 
so well how to make use of was exercised upon 
her cousin Edgar, but tur once she found her pow- 


ers of no apparent avail; he never appeared to be 
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conscious of the pains taken to win his attentions ; 
and Kate found it impossible to discover whether 
her charms had produced the desired effect. In 
his heart Seymour thought Kate very beautiful and 
Amy quite her equal ; yet if the truth must be told 
he did think oftener of his elder cousin than of the 
younger, for Kate’s manners were so very captiva- 
ting, while Amy was always shy, timid and re- 
served. The seeming indifference with which her 
cousin regarded her gave Kate Leslie many an 
hour of uneasiness, for she found that there was a 
wide difference between Seymour and her own 
circle of admirers; and though she had only es- 
teemed hirn at first, esteem gradually ripened into 
a warmer feeling. 

Kate Leslie would have been a noble creature 
had it not been for the fond indulgence ot her 
parents. Nature had not destined her for a co- 
quette but education had made her such; and 
though she sometimes thought that her course was 
a wrong one, yel took she no steps toward relorma- 
tion, 
dared to trifle. 
amount of pain she often inflicted on the hearts of 


{In her cousin’s presence alone Kate never 
Though utterly unconscious of the 


others she was quite sure Seymour would never 
seek to win the heart of a coquette ; for though he 
did not appear to care for her at present, she had 
no doubt of eventually being able to bring him to 
her feet. Kate was naturally of an affectionate 
disposition, as was plainly seen from the tender- 
ness and love that she ever bestowed upon her 
cousin Amy. She would give any thing to save 
the latter trom a moment’s pain, and deemed no 
sacrifice too great that could make Amy happy. 

Amy Leslie had as yet mixed little with the 
world: she knew nothing of Kate's actions in so- 
ciety and thought her cousin as good as she was 
beautiful. 1 will not at present attempt to portray 
Amy's feeiings toward her cousin Edgar, for she 
did not know what they were herself. She was 
only conscious of feeling unusually shy when he 
was near; and as yet there had been but litile 
intercourse between the two. Amy was apparent- 
ly so retiring in manner, she so seldom ventured 
to join in conversation, and her form was of such 
a slight delicate mould, that Seymour began to 
regard her as merely a lovely child. 

One afternoon Edgar Seymour was seated in 
the parlor engaged in deep meditation, and the 
subject of his thoughts was Kate, his cousin. He 
felt that she was fast gaining an ascendancy over 
his heart, and was determined ere many more 
days had passed to learn his fate from her own 
sweet lips. Suddenly his revery was interrupted 
by the sound of voices in the adjoining room aad 
he unmediately recognized those of his cousins 
They were evidently engaged in earnest conversa- 


tion, and deeming them aware of his close proxi- 
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mity Seymour still remained where he was. Amy, 
it appeared, hac just returned from a visit to a 
lady whose only son was dying. ‘The young 
man had once been a frequent visitor at the Les- 
lies, but Kate had exercised her powers upon him 
—and alas! they proved fatal to his peace. He 
offered his hand, but his suit was treated so light- 
ly that stung to the soul Lis sensitive mind never 
recovered the effects of the blow it had received. 
All this was related with many tears by his mo- 
ther to Amy Leslie, who then learned what she 
had never known before, that her cousin was a 
coquette. 

As Amy now repeated all that she had heard to 
Kate, the latter seemed much affected, and burning 
tears streamed frois her eyes as she solemnly de- 
clared that she had never before been aware of her 
power to inflict so lasting a sting. But when 
Amy urged her to do all in her power to repair the 
wrong by complying with the wish of the dying 
youth, who begged one interview with her ere he 
expired, Kate shrank from the thought, asserting 
that the memory of such an interview would for- 
ever prey upon her mind, and that the thing was 
impossible, 

For the first time in her life Amy Leslie now 
reproached her cousin ; and the voice of the ever 
gente girl was strangely stern as she represented 
in no measured terms the misery and fearful con- 
sequences which inevitably follow the course of the 
coquette, adding that the memory of her error 
should rather prey upon her mind than the recol- 
lection of a visit which was the only means of 
atoning to the injured. 

Kate listened very calmly while her cousin spoke, 
but as she concluded her eyes flashed haughtily 
upon the young girl, and she exclaimed in a pas- 
sionate tone—* Amy! Amy! and do you dare 
speak thus to me? Do you deem yourself so per- 
fect that you should show no leniency to the faults 
of others?” For an instant Amy’s soft eyes rested 
sorrowfully upon the speaker’s face, and then burst- 
ing into tears she rushed hastily from the room. 
Kate stood for a moment motionless; then, as if 
some sudden remembrance had crossed her brain, 
she moved quickly toward the door and in ano- 
ther instant had left the apartment. 

Astonished and bewildered, Seymour had listen- 
ed to all this. Kate Leslie’s character was fully 
unveiled ; he had ever despised a coquette, and as 
such she was henceforth to be cast from his heart. 
But Amy—little, gentle, timid Amy—how was he 
surprised at hearing that child-like girl avowing 
the sentiments of a true woman! Seymour trem- 
bled for himself when he thought of the snare into 
which he had been fast falling. A few days more 
and Kate would doubtless have riveted him also in 
her chains and perhaps cast him off as she had 
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done others. ‘Then Seymour's meditations turned 
upon his younger cousin, and he thought for the 
first time what a noble woman she would become 
with such sentiments as she had just avowed. He 
remembered how the words of Kate had wounded 
the sensitive girl and a feeling of indignation to- 
ward the coquette together with a strange ten- 
derness for Ainy rose at once in his bosom. He 
did not know that Kate Leslie was at that moment 
at her gentle cousin's feet beseeching forgiveness 
and promising to do as she wished. 

With heart-thrilling delight Kate had latterly 
observed her gradually increasing influence over 
Edgar Seymour, but from the hour of the forego- 
ing scene she was conscious that his usual cold- 
ness of manner had returned, though she little ima- 
gined the cause. 

Oue morning about a week after the event | 
have just related, Seymour was walking in a retired 
Street, when a boy accosted him and in piteous 
terms besought him to come und see his mother 
who was very ill—perhaps dying. Obeying the 
impulses of his heart the young man followed the 
cluid, and as they walked along learned that his 
parent had been ill for many days with the smail- 
pox; that the physician refused to come as he 
received no remuneration, and that the family 
were destitute of both food for themseves and 
medicine for their sick mother. ‘There was that 
in the boy’s appeaiance that bespoke better days, 
and Seymour’s sympathy was much excited, while 
he also felt periectly safe in going to a house where 
they had so dangerous and iniectious a disease, 
having had it himself some years betore, though it 
had not, as is usual, disfigured his face. It wasa 
dilapidated, miserable-looking tenement to which 
the boy led him, and following his young compan- 
lon up a narrow flight of stairs they entered a 
small room upon the secend floor. Ali within be- 
spoke extreme poverty. Several pale and squalid- 
looking children were playing about, and upon a 
low couch in one corner of the room lay a woman 
who, trom time to time, gave utterance to low 
moans, as though in the greatest agony. But 
what is it directs the eye of the astonished Sey- 
mour toward that couch! Kneeling in prayer, 
her small hands clasped tightly together and 
her eyes raised devoutly toward heaven, is a tair 
young girl, who appeared like an angel of light in 
that cheerless apartment. 

At length the prayer is concluded ; and as she 
rises from her prostrate position Seymour springs 
hastily forward and seizes her hand. 

“Amy! dearest Amy!” he exclaimed, and his 
tones were full of anguish, “ You must not stay 


here! Do you not know the danger you are in- _ 
curring—that the loss of your own sweetlife may ¢ 

be the result of this imprudence ? ” t 
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But in vain did he urge her to leave her charge ; 
she would only at last consent on condition of his 
immediately seeking a nurse for the sick woman, 
while she insisted upon remaining till one was 
found. With an anxious heart Edgar Seymour 
went forth on his errand and ere half an hour had 
elapsed he returned with the desired attendant. 
Then a carriage was immediately procured, for 
after all that had transpired he deemed it prudent 
for Amy to avoid exposure to the air; and with 
his sweet and—-shall I say it ?—-loved cousin close 
beside him, Seymour was for a few seconds per- 
fectly happy. But then came the thought that 
perhaps even at that moment that fatal disease 
was spreading through her veins; and as he 
raised his eyes eagerly and tenderly to her face 
and marked with rapidly increasing anxiety how 
the color went and came to that fair cheek, deem- 
ing it asure symptom of the fatal complaint, when 
in reality it was caused by the earnest scrutiny 
with which he regarded her. 

A week passed away—a week of anxiety to 
Edgar Seymour—-but Amy still retained her usual 
health. The hand of an overruling Providence 
had mercifully averted the blow; and during that 
week also, the poor woman, who had excited the 
sympathy of Seymour and his cousin, was through 
care and tender nursing declared convalescent. 

Some weeks afterward Amy and her cousin 
Kate attended a large party given by a gay and 
fashionable friend. Both looked extremely lovely 
that night. Kate was attired in a robe of black 
velvet, the sleeves drawn back and fastened with a 
sparkling jewel so as to display the white and 
beautifully rounded arms. Her hair was gathered 
up in luxuriant braids and adorned with a spray of 
delicate blossoms that peeped forth coquetishly 
from their dark and glossy resting place. Amy 
wore a simple «ress of embroidered muslin. Her 
bright, ringleted hair fell like a cloud of sunlight 
over her shoulders; and not a single ornament 
was visible upon her person but a gold chain to 
which a locket, containing the hair of both her 
parents, was attached. 

Kate was already surrounded by her usual suite 
of admirers, but her heart was elsewhere; and 
while she replied gaily to the light words of those 
around her, her eyes would wander restlessly to- 
ward the door. 

The mistress of the mansion had early in the 
evening announced to her guests that a sybil 
would be in attendance in an adjoining room, from 
whom all those who chose to consult might receive 
a few words of either advice or prophecy. Kate 
and Amy Leslie were among those who took ad- 
vantage of this intelligence. 

Kate entered the room first. It was a spacious 
dimly-lighted apartment and apparently unoccu 
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pied; but looking anxiously round as she entered, 
Kate perceived a small closet in a remote corner 
of the room which evidently had been erected for 
a temporary use. Scarcely had she closed the 
door of the apartment when a light knocking pro- 
ceeding from this closet met her ear; she ap- 
proached nearer to it, and as she did so a sealed 
note fell to the floor from a slight crevice high 


above her head. Hastily opening it she read: 


“ Beautiful? Yes! Those deep blue eyes 
On heaven have gazed till they caught its dyes , 

Thou hast been seeking the rose to sip 

Its dewy bloom for thy balmy lip: 

Thou hast been out in the radiant air 

Wooing the sun with thy wavy hair, 

For a rich gleam breaks through its braids of brown 

Like a smile from day's bright eye sent down : 

Beautiful ? Yes! Butthe rose will fade, 

The smile grow dim which the bright eyes wear; 

The gloss will vanish from curl and braid, 

And the sunbeam die in the drooping hair! 

Turn from the mirror! And strive to win 

Treasures of loveliness still to last ; 

Gather earth’s glory and gloom within, 


They will be thine when youth is past.” 


A half-wondering, half-scornful smile wreathed 
the beautiful lips of Kate Leslie, but it faded quick- 
ly away and was succeeded by an expression of 
painful thought as placing the paper in her bosom 
she turned to leave the reom. 

It was Amy’s turn next, and from that same 
crevice fell at her feet a little billet which con- 
tained these lines : 


“ As lightly floats the water star 
And gems the limpid stream, 
Thy graceful radiant loveliness 
A starof earth doth beam! 
As ‘neath the wave its seeds are nursed 
For future bloom above, 
Within thy soul thou cherishest 
Hope, meekness, faith and love. 
And like the germ thy soul shall rise 
When earth’s cold bonds are riven, 
Inhale the light in cloudless skies 


And bloom—a star in Heaven!” 


Sweet Amy Leslie! For an instant her eyes 
rested with an incredulous gaze upon the paper ; 
but the next moment a slight scream of surprise 
burst from her lips as the door of the mysterious 


closet was hastily unclosed and a manly form 


issued forth and knelt supplicating!y at the feet of 


that bright earth-star, beseeching her to cast the 
radiance of her pure spirit over his future life-path. 
And could Amy refuse with those eyes gazing so 
pleadingly into her face, and that voice breathing 
its low, subdued and tender tones into her ear? 
Many wondered why fair Amy Leslie remained 
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so long in the Sybil’s chamber ; but when she at more alone, “I could have brooked his coldness, 
{ length came forth few noticed the bright flush that 2 but scorn—his scorn—oh! it is surely more than 
so softly tinged her cheek, and none knew how } I can bear!” But she wronged her cousin. At 
strangely thrilling were the sensations that came ; the request of the lady who presided at the above 
\ crowding so tumultuously upon that young and } mentioned party Seymour had consented to act 
gentle heart. ' the part of Sybil ; but he knew the contents of 
) The following morning all that had passed was none of the sealed notes intended for the fair ap- 
related to Kate, and Amy Leslie little thought as plicants except one, and that one he had himself 
she told the tale of her happiness that she was ; selected for Amy Leslie. 
inflicting a mortal wound upon her cousin’s heart. ; | Not many weeks afterwards Amy was united to 
“ And was it Edgar Seymour who personated the } the one her heart had chosen, and Seymour and 
) Sybil?” asked Kate, while her cheek was blanch- $ his gentle wife immediately departed on a tour to 
ed, and she scarcely dared trust her voice above ? Europe. Pride alone had supported Kate through 
{ a whisper for fear of betraying all that she felt. ‘ the scenes that blighted her heart’s brightest hopes ; 
“It was,” replied Amy, blushing; ‘but, dear- ¢ but when the confusion and excitement of the 
! est Kate,” she continued, “you have not yet } wedding were over her spirits entirely forsook her, 
} shown me the lines that you received from the { and she mixed no more in the gay society where 
) Sybil.” she had ever inoved as a luminary. Day by day 
But Kate had turned away, and Amy was too ; her cheek grew paler and thinner, and her eye 
’ busy with the thoughts of her own bright destiny * beamed with astrange unearthly light ; but though 
} to notice the quivering lip and pallid cheek of { her heart was broken a holy peace rested there— 
her cousin. Poor Kate Leslie! Thou wert now ; that peace “which passeth all understanding.” 
thyself to drain the chalice thou hadst so often And thus she passed away from earth, and her 
| unwittingly prepared for the lips of others! 2 spirit took its flight to that brighter clime where 
* ] could have brooked his coldness,” murmured § sorrow is unknown and “ where the weary are at 
Kate, in a low broken tone, when they were once > rest.’ 
e@ 
MIDNICHT MUSINGS. 
BY C. 8. L. 
Ilow will a trifling token move 5 Well, let it pass. An idle hour 
The garnered memories of the past, ; We sigh for friends and feelings fled, 
And bid the wandering fancy rove 2 And weep that memory has no power 
Through early hours—too bright to last! § To wake the slumbers of the dead 
Thus musing o’er my boyhood’s name, d We turn with longing, tearful eyes, 
Inwove with threads of shining hair, ‘ A wistful glance into the past; 
I see ench well-remember’d scene é And while fond memory backward flies, 
Of boyhood pictured there. Q The hour is fleeting fust ! 
Q 
Again I stand beside the stream ‘ Rouse, oh my soul, from murmuring dreams— 
On which I launch'd my tiny boat, ( Shake off regret, and dull despair, 
And childhood’s lov’d companions seem 2 For in the shadowy future gleams 
To greet me with their welcome shout ; $ A radiant love of promise fuir! 
Again I rove, with eager feet, u $ Rouse from thy dark, repining night, 
Through every haunt of boyhood’s years— ¢ Let stern ambition grave thy name, 
Through scenes with mirth and joy replete— § In characters of living light, 
Through scenes of childhood’s tears. d High on the scro}l of fame. 
; 
Ah! gaily passed those early hours, 3 And when adown the stream of time 
When love a syren song did sing ;_ The grave shall claim thee for its own, 
Life’s thorn’s were hid ‘neath blooming flowers, When age has chill’d thy golden prime, 
And hope spread wide her shining wing. Q Aud, friendless, cheerless and alone, 
Truth broke the spell._— Aye! bitter truth 5 You buffet through the swelling surge 
Points memory to the field of graves. Of weary life's 1empestuous sen, 
Where, over hopes and friends of youth, $ And, trembling, wait upon the verge 
The sighing wild_grass waves. § Of dark eternity. — 
$ 
Oh, bitter truth ! how sweet a dream The cheering light of childhood’s hour 
Of youth, and home. and olden times, ° Will steal o’er many a weary year; 
Which, but 2 moment since, did seem 5 And, laden with mysterious power 
To sweetly steal, like distant chimes, 2 To calm each rising grief and fear, 

F Hast thou, with stern and “ hated beam," § Its soothing beams will gently stream » 
r( Destroyed—dispelled each vision fair, ¢ O’er youth, and friends, and early home, y) 
be And left me, musing o'er my name ) Mild as the softened, rosy gleam 2 
e) In threads of shining lair. Of twilight round the tomb. & 
/\ x 
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“There are more things in heaven and earth, than are dreamed of in our philosophy.””—Shakespeare. 


Ir 1s about ten or, it may be, fifteen years ago that 
the merchants and mariners of the pleasant city of 
P., on our Eastern coast, were surprised to encounter 
every day in the most crowded thoroughfares of 
the city and about the wharves, a young woman 
of a singular quiet and abstracted appearance, who 
inquired as to the last arrivals from sea and some 
particulars respecting the voyage. 

When questioned as to the peculiar interest 
she thus manifested, her replies were evasive, or 
she answered coldly that she was looking for a 
friend. Upon the entrance of a vessel into the 
harbor, Judith, for so she was called, might be 
seen making her way to the ship, and casting eager 
and searching glances among the officers Her 
scrutiny seemed never to satisfy her; she departed 
with a slow and melancholy air, like one suffering 
from the sickness of “ deferred hope.” 

Her dress was usually a plain blue calico frock, a 
small shawl, which she held with a grasp across the 
chest, and a straw cottage hat without trimmings, 
being simply tied with a ribbon under the chin. 
Her figure was somewhat tall, slender, yet firmly 
and elegantly made. Her hair was black, abun- 
dant, and slightly crisped; her features distinctly 
chiseled; her eyes deep set and brown, whose 
expression was that of melancholy tenderness. 
Indeed with a nose slightly approaching the Ro- 
man, nostrils veined and distinct, lips red, but not 
full, it will be seen that the profile of her face must 
have been one of artistic force and beauty, while 
the front view might seem too clearly and sharply 
defined to please the common eye. Her whole 
manner, the small brown ungloved hand, the elas- 
tic step, the proud curve of the neck all betrayed 
an exquisite physique, a high toned organization, 
supposed to belong exclusively to gentle blood. 

Although she had appeared in the manner we 
have described amid the crowds frequenting the 
docks of a commercial city for nearly a year, and 
often many times in the course of a day, there was 
no material change in herappearance. She rarely 
spoke to any one, and if encountered by rudeness 
would glide aside, or turn upon the aggressor an 
eye so full of sadness, yet with such a kindling in- 
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dignation in its depths, that the offender retired 
with shame. 

One morning Judith was observed watching with 
intense interest the motions of the captain of a 
barque arrived from some European port. He was 
leaning over the top rail carelessly watching the 
play of the waters beneath him, while the crew were 
making ready to discharge the cargo of the ship. 
She sprang lightly over the side, crossed the deck, 
and touched her finger upon his shoulder’ The 
man looked around and his hard, weather-beaten 
features relaxed to 
intruder. 

3ut there was a fixedness of expression, a pallid- 
ness and dignity about the girl, which repelled all 
levity, and he gazed upon her as if powerless to 
She uttered a few words in 


a smile as he glanced at the 


withdraw his regard. 
that concentrated tone designed to reach the ear 
of one only. 

“ Did you more than a year ago, pass on the 
high seas a vessel which had hung out a signal of 
distress ?”’ 

The captain’s face changed to ghastly paleness, 
but he answered not a word. 

“* You did—you passed over that vast thorough- 
fare, and when there was no sound upon its great 
solitude, save one low, human wail, wrung out 
from the famished and dying, you stopped your 
ear tothat sound and went on your way. God do 
so to you, and more also,” and she raised her fin- 
ger upward. 

The captain stood with his eyes fixed upon the 
spot she had occupied for many moments after she 
was gone; and his lips moved with the impotence 
of one struggling for language in a dream. 

From that time Judith appeared no more as she 
had done in the thoroughfares of the city, and the 
memory of her gradually died out, or was only re- 
vived at some association when the tale of love- 
lorn maiden was told at quarter-deck or fore- 
castle, and she became the subject of surmise and 
recollection. 
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Seven years had elapsed and captain Durgin, of 


whom we have spoken, had enjoyed an uninter- )* 
rupted career of success. His voyages were made )\& 
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with speed and safety, and the markets every- 
where seemed regulated as if especially to accom- 
modate him. Though a rough unpopular man with 
his crew, and the subject of many and severe ca- 
lumnies, he braved everything with the same gruff 
hardihood with which he met the perils of the 
element to which he seemed native. Despite a 
certain ferocity of demeanor, he had a bluff good 
nature, able at any time to eflace any prior dis- 
agreeable impression. Sailors were averse to 
shipping with him, without any very well defined 
reasons for being so, and yet when once in his ser- 
vice, his good cheer and consummate seaman- 
ship made it rather satisfactory than otherwise. 

There was a vague rumor of a ship left on the 
high sea dismantled and the crew imploring suc- 
cor, which Captain Durgin had disregarded, and 
this fact was of itself enough to make him gener- 
ally odious, every sailor feeling instinctively that 
the time of retribution must and would come—a 
retribution that might involve the innocent with 
the guilty. Gradually, however, these prejudices 
gave way under the continued success of the cup- 
tain, as it is the way of the world to imagine that 
prosperity is only the attendant of virtue, that 
guilt and debasement and suffering and poverty go 
hand in hand. 

There was another circumstance which helped 
to redeem the character of Captain Durgin. For 
the last seven years the second officer of his ship 
had been a man of such peculiar excellence, of such 
singular activity in business and great devotedness 
to the interests of the captain, that he inspired all 
about him with confidence. ‘Thomas Harper had 
refused the most flattering offers of promotion, 
from a blind adherence to the fortunes of his com- 
mander. ‘Though courteous in his bearing, he was 
reserved, taciturn, and often seemed weighed bya 
deep melancholy. Superstitious, as sailors prover- 
bially are, Harper seemed to a have more than ordi- 
nary share, believing in dreams and omens, lucky 
and unlucky days; adapting his actions often to 
these indications so singularly subtle in their in- 
fluence that indulgence often arms them with 
almost omnipotent power. 

Harper seemed thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole history of the captain, who being naturally 
boastful and talkative, often found himself beguiled 
by the attentive silence of the subaltern into de- 
tails and disclosures, which, it would seem, might 
be for his interest to conceal. Often when relating 
voyages of peril and disaster, of escapes from pi- 
racies and death, and giving histories of his own 
varied enterprizes, the nature of which was of more 
than doubtful justice, the hardy seaman would 
rudely arrest his own loquacity, and with a half- 
irritated and half-humorous air exclaim, 

“ Why, Harper, what the deuce is in you, you 

. 
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get everything out ofa fellow. If my neck ever 
finds the hemp round it, you are the man to bring 
it there.” 

“ You've nothing to fear from me, captain ; for 
my part I think there is more of terror in the few 
words, ‘ whatsoever measure ye meet shall be mea- 
sured to you again,’ than any other kind of retribu- 
bution.” 

The captain arose hastily from his seat, and 
paced up and down the cabin with an appearance 
of strange uneasiness. He whistled a tune, justi- 
fied even to a sailor’s ear by the long calm with 
which they were threatened—he looked out upon 
the watch at the helm and then unrolled a ragged 
chart, which he examined without any well defined 
motive unless to divert unpleasant thoughts. At 
length he remarked, without lifting his eyes from 
the paper, 

‘‘ Harper, I wish you’d have done bringing up 
that ugly passage ; I see no good in it.” 

“‘ Why so, captain?” 

« Why so, man? why a body isn’t bound to give 
his reasons for everything he thinks. but somehow 
or other, you fish a fellow’s thoughts out of his 
very soul. I remember, too, a girl who brought 
up just such thinkings once; I suppose ‘twasa girl, 
for as to that she had an eye that burned like a 
live coal. I hate a woman who gets her head fill- 
ed with books—somehow she is sure to give every- 

thing a twist.” 





CHAPTER II. 


“]’ve tracked the poor bewildered thing, 
Wherever he was famishing, 
And snatched him o’er and o’er again, 
From death he sought by field and flood.” 
Vigil of Faith. 

The calm remained unbroken day after day, 
and Captain Durgin, naturally irritable and goaded 
by the slightest impediment, was now more than 
usually uneasy. A dread of impending evil seem- 
ed to have fastened upon his mind, which the con- 
versation of Harper by no means served to allay. 
Indeed the latter himself was more than wontedly 
abstracted, and passed hours in poring over an old 
chart, or reading passages of Scripture full of the 
fearfulness of denunciation upon evil doers. 

One day the captain looked over his shoulder, 
after he had completed an observation which sat- 
isfied him as to their position, and said, with affect- 
ed carelessness, for the lividness of his cheek be- 
trayed strong internal excitement— 

‘‘ Harper, we're some where in the reckoning 
of the Three Chimnies, and this current with a 
dead calm drifts us, heaven knows where.” 

‘‘An ugly berth, that of the Three Chimnies, 
captain ; I’m thinking you have been here before.” 

A pair of dividers dropped from the man’s hand, 
and he whispered through his shut teeth, “ once.” 
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« But the existence of these Chimneys has been 
doubted by many experienced navigators,” said 
Harper, carelessly. 

At this moment a voice from above cried, 
“ Breakers—breakers ! ” 

« The Chimnies, on my soul,” cried the Captain, 
hurrying on deck. 

The whole sea was smooth as moulten glass, 
slightly heaved by long swells from an under cur- 
rent, which caused the surface to rise and fall 
without displacing a particle. The sky was free 
from speck or cloud, the air like powdered gold, 
and the long reach of ocean objectless, save at 
one point three tall spires shot up into the sky, 
like the masts of a ship, and a line of white foam 
flecked the base of them. 

«“ This current will take us on those rocks, Har- 
per, just as surely as they show their gallows-like 
We’re as good as dead men,” said 


shapes there. 
the captain. 

‘‘That matters little,” returned Harper, “ for 
this calm has nearly done the business with our 
provisions, and to my mind, a dash upon those old 
tomb-stones yonder, would be better than to starve 
here, like rats in a hole.” 

“] never fear that, somehow, returned the cap- 
tain. I’ve been on short allowance many’s the 
time, but a ship has always crossed my path and 
relieved us.” 

“ Yes, but men have perished in this wise, and 
that too in the sight of others laden with plenty. 
Captain I once had a dream.” 

“ Pshaw ! Harper, none of your dreams, now.” 

As the man said this, he seemed to be convulsed 
by some strong emotion, which he struggled to 
suppress, and he raised the glass to examine the 
singular trio which sentineled the horizon. They 
were from eighty to a hundred feet in the air, 
stern, basaltic giants, against whom a reach 
of ocean thousands of miles in extent, beat upon 
every side, and yet they held a footing that seemed 
to press the centre of the earth. The elements 
crowned them with fearful glory—the mist hung 
around them robes of down—the rainbow girded 
them with beauty—the white foam kissed them in 
wild gladness—the moon came down and slept 
with them—and the sun hung his last coronal upon 
Terrible were these Titans of the 
All 


their brows. 
Atlantic, standing mute, solemn, and apart. 
lands and all tongues had offered victims at their 
altar. The slim canoe, drifted from her path, cast 
its shriveled burden at their feet—the Tyrian form 
eddied its purple wealth beneath them—the Nor- 
wegian, the German, the Italian and the Spaniard, 
each and all had brought their tribute. In later 
days the proudest testimonies of man’s power, 
wealth and ingenuity, swelled the pomp of their 
terrific grandeur. Half way amid the waste of 
waters they held their solitary state, drawing to 
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themselves by an insidious current, many a gallant 
barque, whose pale inmates looked up to their stony 
heads hopeless of pity. Like the ocean, in which 
they have planted a throne, they spurn the foot- 
prints of men, and the great wreck of matter shall 
find them recordless as now. 

The captain stood with his eyes fixed upon the 
huge pillows, raised to commemorate nothing of 
man’s glory, and he saw the sun-set light, bronzed 
and scorching, mount their sides and tremble upon 
their tops; there they stood gray and heavy against 
the sky, till the moon came up behind them and 
by its glare seemed to project the monsters forward 
as if to crush the devoted barque. 

Slowly he turned to his companion. 
Tis all over with me.” 


“ Harper, 
I’m a doomed man. 

“ Your time is not yet come, captain ;” 
the mate. ‘ Our ship is in prime order, a calm 
cannot last long in this latitude, and I see no rea- 


said 


son why you should not escape this time—but if 
there be any truth in dreams—” 

The captain this time did not utter his accus- 
tomed note of contempt, but looked fixedly in the 
eyes of the mate, who changing his manner, added 
lightly, “‘ other men, captain have seen the Chim- 
nies and escaped, and why not we, to give their 
exact bearing upon the charts.” 

‘‘ Harper, I know of one vessel which could not 
have escaped them, and we are drifting down in 
the same way.” 

The mate laid his hand respectfully but yet with 
a firm grasp upon the arm of his superior, and re- 
plied slowly, 

‘* But that barque was a dismantled rolling hulk, 
and the men were starving.” 

The captain quailed a moment before the rigid 
look of the mate, and then his native hardihood 
coming to his aid, he answered, 

‘« Harper, I believe you were one of those men ; 
Tam right glad the vessel escaped, but mind that 
you never bring up the subject to me again—d’ye 
hear, Harper; never blab to me again, or,” and his 
face grew black with suppressed rage, “ the sea 
will hold one more secret, and that never blabs.” 

Harper turned away, but as he did so, he broke 
into a laugh so hollow, so unearthly, that the cap- 
tain laid his hand upon his belt, as if to grasp some 
deadly instrument, but ina moment Harper bowed 
coldly to his superior, and passed to another part 
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of the ship. 
It was a fearful thing, that vessel ably manned, | 
complete in all her parts, ruled by the most skill- 
ful seamanship, with rope and spar and helm obe- 
dient to the master mind, yet all made of no 
avail by an invisible agent, born amid iceberg and 
whirlpool. Vainly was the prow turned aside, 
vainly every thread of canyass made to woo the ))) 
breeze—it hung drooping to the mast, idle and iS 
powerless. ‘The glossy sea and the brassy sky, Ps 
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were like immense radiators of heat, and the for- 
lorn ship a victim doomed to the torture of slowly 
consuming fire. Onward she drifted, slowly yet 
surely to the feet of the “ Stone Giants.”* Sun and 
moon, great unwinking eyes were they, glaring 
and fiery, darting torture into the brains of the 
half-maddened seamen. 

Harper alone was concentrated andcalm. Not 
a word of discontent escaped him. His orders were 
direct and firm, but there was that in his bearing, 
whichimplied that he had expected no less than this. 
He seemed neither desperate nor resigned, but like 
one who met a long expected doom manfully. As 
their fate grew more apparent Captain Durgin 
shut himself up in his cabin, leaving the whole 
management of the ship to Harper. Then it was 
that the disheartened crew broke into oaths and 
mutiny. They declared that the captain had 
brought destruction upon them by his secret crimes ; 
and they, in their innocence, were about to 
perish for the wickedness of thisnew Jonah. The 
very sea had refused to bear him longer upon its 
bosom, and they would cast him therein as a means 
of atonement. 





CHAPTER III. 


“* This is certain, that a man that studieth revenge keeps 
his own wounds green which otherwise would heal and do 
well.”’— Bacon. 


Harper remained undismayed through all these 
difficulties. He briefly ordered the men to their 
duty, declaring that his life should be staked for 
the defence of the captain’s. Here indeed the 
secret motive of his conduct seemed to betray 
itself, for in a few solemn words he addressed the 
crew. ‘“ Whatever may have been the crimes of 
the captain, I am convined that a like retribution 
awaits him. ‘ Vengeance is mine and I will repay,’ 
saith the Lord. No one under my control shall 
become an agent for evil. He shall await the 
time of the Almighty, and the cup of trembling 
which he hath pressed to another’s lip shall be 
pressed to his own, but neither your hand nor 
mine shall abridge the day of suffering. I have 
watched and waited for the time, and now it ap- 
proaches.” 

The affection and respect with which he had in- 
spired these rude men, added to an energy and 
firmness which never failed, alone gave him the 
ascendancy in this difficult period. Yet it might 
have been remarked that a more than ordinary 
gloom had fallen upon him, a gloom disconnected 
with the external evils which were in their way, 
for of these he spoke with a singular levity, as be- 
ing a part of the contingencies of life, evils inci- 
dent to a sailor, which strong honest hearts could 
meet without flinching. 





“Ot-ne-yer-hah, or Stone Giants.—See ** Wild Scenes.” 
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In the meanwhile the attentions of Harper to 
the captain were unremitting, cordials and resto- 
ratives, rarely suggested by the brain of manhood’ 
were prepared and ministered to his comfort, yet 
notwithstanding this the hardy seaman drooped 
daily. “It is of no use, Harper,” he would mut- 


ter, when the latter approached with the means of 


sustenance, often reserved from his own scanty 
portion, “It’s of no use, I’m a doomed man.” It 
was singular to observe the coldness of manner 
of the mate as contrasted with the kind solicitude 
of his acts. His brief replies to the desponding 
words of Durgin, had in them something ominous, 
which sometimes caused the dying man to look 
with a severe scrutiny into his face, as if some- 
thing like distrust had crossed his mind. 

‘Your time has not yet come, captain,’ was 
the only reply of the mate, to the desponding mur- 
murings of the other. 

At length when the last spark of hope was dy- 
ing out in the minds of the ill-fated crew, a small, 
black spot about noon, a speck, ‘‘as it were the 
size of a man’s hand,” was observed in the hori- 
zon. Harper sprang to the helm, and gavea few 
hurried orders, which were but imperfectly obeyed, 
for the men were overpowered with a sense of 
sluggish lassitude. Upward and onward swept 
the black cloud, increasing in magnitude as it ap- 
proached, and soon a line of turbid water shot up 
from the hitherto smooth sea and followed in its 
wake. The men looked aghast, but Harper fol- 
lowed its path with a calm eye, bearing the ship 
firmly by the helm, and turning her from the Three 
Chimnies. 

The face of Durgin glared white from the com- 
panion-way, as the howl of wind and water swept 
over the ship, lifting her upward, then bearing her 
down, down amid the gurgling waves, cracking 
and shrieking. Slowly she arose, rolling and dis- 
masted, a portion of her crew swept from her decks 
and spars and rigging cumbering her sides ; but 
she had plunged onward in the whirlwind, leaving 
the Three Chimnies behind and now no longer 
objects of terror. ‘The calm was over, and a bright 
breeze might have sent them onward rejoicing, 
but they were a wreck. The excitement of action 
restored Durgin to exertion, the dismantled ship 
was soon made ready to weather her fate as best 
she might. Added to their other ills, it was found 
necessary to put the crew upon ‘ short allowance.’’ 

Many days they floated onward, helpless and des- 
pairing, each buckling his belt tighter and tighter 
to keep down the gnawings of hunger. Each 
saw by the gaunt aspect of his neighbors, the pro- 
gress of death in himself. Few with the abun- 
dance of every-day supply before them can esti- 
mate the moral resolution of those, who goaded by 
hunger, are yet able to resist its cravings ; few can 
appreciate the intellectual thus bearing down the 
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physical man, smothering the wants of to-day that 
something may remain for those of to-morrow ; 
this the lowest assertion of the immortal man 
grasping at the hereater. 

Durgin at times grew frantic under his sufferings, 
and then sank into the lassitude of a fevered child. 
Not so Harper, who seemed sustained as by super- 
natural power. His icy calmness of manrer and de- 
termined compression of lip; the intenseness of 
scrutiny with which he pored over the face of 
the captain and felt hourly his hesitating pulse, all 
betokered the presence of a strong motive for sus- 
tainments other than the indomitable will of man- 
hood. 

At length Captain Durgin lay upon the deck 
panting and emaciated to the last degree of ghast- 
liness, his eyes half-closed, and the broad chest re- 
fusing to heave with the thin breath. Harper knelt 
beside him, with his finger upon his pulse, and his 
dark penetrating eyes fixed upon the wasted form 
and sunken cheek of the dying man. He dropped 
some water upon his parched tongue and sprin- 
kled a few drops upon his brow. He was answered 
by a moan of conscious pain, and the sufferer mur- 


mured, 
“Let me die, Harper, you but prolong my 
agony.” 


Harper put his mouth to his ear, and replied 
slowly, “‘ Whatsoever measure ye meet shall be 
measured to you again.” 

The man sprang to his elbow, and glared around 
with his sunken and blood-shot eyes, and then gave 
utterance to a long, low, piercing cry that seemed 
wrung from the torture of a dumb brute, rather 
than from the lipsof manhood. He fell backward, 
and again Harper sprinkled the water upon his 
temples; he laid his finger upon his pulse and a 
quick smile of joy passed over his face to detect its 
throb. 

The captain unclosed his eyes, and a strange 
light gathered in those sunken orbs, as they became 
fixed upon the face of the mate. He had always 
been remarkable for his abundant and curly hair, 
which he had worn somewhat long about his neck 
and temples. Now a few strokes of the fingers 
had parted itupon each side, the collar of the shirt 
which had hitherto been scrupulously confined, was 
now thrown slightly open, revealing a fair and 
softly turned throat. 

“The girl that came to me in P 
whispered Durgin. 

Strange enough, with the assertion of woman- 
hood came back all its gentle infirmities, and Ju- 
dith, for she it was, burst into tears. 

“ Tell me how you knew of my crime,” whis- 
pered the man. 

Now broke out into full action the singular in- 
She raised her eyes upward 


harbor,” 





thusiasm of the girl. 
and answered, 
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“It was revealed to me by the great God in 
heaven.” 

Then seeing the captain panting for breath, she 
dropped the water upon his tongue, murmuring, 
“the must suffer, even as he caused others to suffer,” 
and then in a hurried and wild accent went on— 

“ Years ago, I was a fond, loving girl; he whom 
I loved did not return at the appointed time. He 
nevercame. I wrestled in prayer to God for some 
sign of his fate, and he gave it me one night. I 
know not if I dreamed. Isaw these Three Chim- 
nies. I had never heard of their existence then, but 
there they were in the red light and "—she zrasped 
the arm of the dying man—* I saw a hulk floating 
by with starving men—he was there! Oh! God, I 
see always his dear patient eyes! Then a ship la- 
dened, with joyful sails spread, came past and left 
them in agony to die. But a voice cried ‘ God do 
so tohim and more also.’ You were there, Dur- 
gin; ‘thou art the man.’ I beheld you in that 
moment, and your face was painted upon my soul. 
I left home, kindred, friends, all, everything, to wit- 
ness the retribution of the Almighty, and now I 
am here and you are ”—she stopped shortly, and 
glared upon the face of the clod at her feet. There 
was no ear to listen to her words. 

Our story is told. Shortly after the death of 
Durgin, the surviving crew were taken from the 
wreck, through whom the singular story of Judith 
became known. Her subsequent life of severe se- 
clusion and remarkable religious enthusiasm is un- 
essential to our story. Had she lived in the days 
of Catholic supremacy, Judith might have added 
one more saint to the calandar ; but living as she 
did in, the midst of a people cool and calculating, 
who estimate all matters by the guage of utility, 
Judith was considered simply as a very hard tem- 
pered, solitary woman, with something like a 
** kink” in the brain. 


—_—_—— 


Nore.—The description here given of those re- 
markable rocks of the Atlantic, lying midway in 
the track of ships from the most northerly parts of 
Europe and America, is substantially such as is 
given by old and experienced navigators. Their 
position is easily ascertained by reference to charts 
of these seas. Their peculiar form is best indicat- 
ed by the name they bear. They appear white at 
their summits, being covered with guano, and innu- 
merable sea birds are perpetually wheeling about 
them. 

Off the western coast of the Hebrides are two 
more of those dangerous columns, but so low as to 
be covered with water at very high tides and in 
storms. ‘These are all unquestionably alike in their 
origin to the Giant’s Causeway and Fingal’s Cave, 
in the vicinity of the same latitude. What is 
equally remarkable, navigators upon Lake Agona, 
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or Superior, as our wise men call it, report recently 
the discovery of a pillar of the same description, 
a solitary chimney rising from the centre of the 
lake, and from the midst of waters too deep for 
soundings; the latitude not essentially differing 
from the same species of rocks in the Atlantic, 
and off the coast of the Hebrides. 

We will leave to the geologist the merit of link- 
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ing these singular breathings of volcanic power, 
which has thus erected columns of such wonder- 
ful magnificence that the proudest works of human 
art dwindle into play-house toys in comparison. 
What are the pillars recording the triumphs of hu- 
man ambition to those stupendous needles, columns 
or chimnies, call them what you may, girdling the 
earth ? 





THE FALL OF MAJOR RINGGOLD. 


See the Engraving. 


Ovr first intention in presenting this engraving 
—another of our popular seriés of original de- 
signs—to our readers, was to give a brief sketch, 
compiled from various sources, of the battle to 
which it refers, and which, though it cost the lives 
of many brave men, was nevertheless a proud 
triumph for American arms, wielded with Ameri- 
can valor. Our painter and engraver have, how- 
ever, so fully embodied the scene that the engrav- 
ing seems to us to possess more than a temporary 
interest, and to be really valuable as a historical 
record, and as such it will by many be preserved. 
Under such circumstances to speculate upon the 
theme would be no addition to its value, while to 
give an official or authorized version of the pic- 
ture would greatly enhance its present and perma- 
nent worth. With this view we have resolved 
simply to give, “ without note or comment,” Gen- 
eral Taylor’s official and admirably written ac- 
count of that ever to be remembered engagement. 
It is as follows :— 

Heap-quarters, Army or Occupation, 
Camp near Matamoras,,May 16, 1846. 

Sir: [have now the honor to submit a more de- 
tailed report of the action of the 8th instant. 

The main body of the army of occupation 
marched under my immediate orders from Point 
Isabel on the evening of the 7th May, and bivou- 
acked seven miles from that place. 

Our march was resumed the following morning. 
About noon, when our advance of cavalry had 
reached the water-hole of “ Palo Alto,” the Mexi- 
can troops were reported in our front, and were 
soon discovered occupying the road in force. I 
ordered a halt upon reaching the water, with a 
view to rest and refresh the men and form delib- 
erately our line of battle. The Mexican line was 
now plainly visible across the prairie, and about 
three-quarters of a mile distant. Their left, which 
was composed of a heavy force of cavalry, occu- 
pied the road, resting upon a thicket of chaparal, 
while masses of infantry were discovered in suc- 
cession on the right, greatly outnumbering our 
own force. 

Our line of battle was now formed in the follow- 
ing order, commencing on the extreme right: 5th 
infantry, commanded by Lieut. Colonel McIntosh ; 
Major Ringgold’s artillery ; 3d infantry, command- 
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ed by Captain L. M. Morris; two 18-pounders 
commanded by Lieut. Churchill, 3d artillery; 4th 
infantry, commanded by Major G. W. Allen. The 
3d and 4th regiments composed the third brigade, 
under command of Lieut. Colonel Garland, and al) 
the above corps, together with two squadrons of 
dragoons, under Captains Ker and May, composed 
the right wing. under the orders of Colonel Twiggs. 
The left was formed by the battalion of artillery 
commanded by Lieut. Colonel Childs, Captain 
Duncan’s light artillery, and the 8th infantry under 
Captain Montgomery,all forming the first brigade, 
under command of Lieut. Colonel Belknap. The 
train was parked near the water, under the direc- 
tion of Captains Crossman and Myers, and pro- 
tected by Captain Ker’s squadron. 

About two o’clock we took up the march by 
heads of columns in the direction of the enemy, the 
18-pounder battery following the road. While the 
columns were advancing, Lieut. Blake, Topo- 
graphical Engineers, volunteered a reconnoisance 
of the enemy’s line, which was handsomely per- 
formed, and resulted in the discovery of at least 
two batteries of artillery in the intervals of their 
cavalry and infantry. ‘These batteries were soon 
opened upon us, when | ordered the columns halted 
and deployed into line, and the fire to be returned 
by all our artillery. The 8th infantry, on our ex- 
treme left, was thrown back to secure that flank. 
The first fires of the enemy did little execution, 
while our 18-pounders and Major Ringgold’s ar- 
tillery soon dispersed the cavalry which formed his 
left. Captain Duncan’s battery, thrown forward 
in advance of the line, was doing good execution 
at this time. Captain May’s squadron was now 
detached to support that battery and the left of our 
position. The Mexican cavalry, with two pieces 
of artillery, were now reported to be moving 
through the chaparal to our right, to threaten that 
flank, or make a demonstration against the train. 
The Sth infantry was immediately detached to 
check this movement, and, supported by Lieutenant 
Ridgely, with a section of Major Ringgold’s bat- 
tery, and Captain Walker’s company of volunteers, 
effectually repulsed the enemy—the 5th infantry 
repelling a charge of lancers, and the artillery 
doing great execution in their ranks. The 3d in- 
fantry was now detached to the right asa still far- 
ther security to that flank, yet threatened by the 
enemy. Major Ringgold, with the remaining sec- 
tion, kept up his fire from an advanced position, 
and was supported by the 4th infantry. 
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THE FALL OF MAJOR 


The grass of the prairie had been accidentally 
fired by our artillery, and the volumes of smoke 
now partially concealed the armies from each 
other. As the enemy’s left had evidently been 
driven back, and left the road free, and as the can- 
nonade had been suspended, | ordered forward the 
eighteen pounders on the road, nearly to the posi- 
tion first occupied by the Mexican cavalry, and 
caused the first brigade to take up a new position, 
still on the left of the eighteen pounder battery. 
The 5th was advanced from its former position. 
and occupied a point on the extreme right of the 
new line. The enemy made a change of position 
corresponding to our own, and afier a suspension 
of nearly an hour, the action was resumed. 

The fire of artillery was now most destructive ; 
openings were constantly made through the ene- 
my’s ranks by our fire, and the constancy with 
which the Mexican infantry sustained this severe 
cannonade, was a theme of universal remark and 
admiration. Captain May’s squadron was de- 
tached to make a demonstration on the left of the 
enemy’s position, and suffered severely from the 
fire of artillery, to which it was for some time ex- 
posed. 

The 4th infantry, which had been ordered to 
support the eighteen pounder battery, was exposed 
to a most galling fire of artillery, by which several 
men were killed, and Captain Page dangerously 
wounded. The enemy's fire was directed against 
our eighteen pounder battery and the guns under 
Major Ringgold, in its vicinity. ‘The major him- 
self, while coolly directing the fire of his pieces, 
was struck by a cannon bail, and mortally 
wounded, 

In the mean time, the battalion of artillery under 
Lieutenant Colonei Childs had been brought up to 
support the artillery on our right. A strong de- 
monstration of cavalry was now made by the ene- 
my against this part of our line, and the column 
continued to advance, under a severe fire from the 
eighteen pounders. The battalion was instantly 
formed in square, aud held ready to receive the 
charge of cavalry, but when the advancing squad- 
rons were within close range, a deadly fire of can- 
ister from the eighteen pounders dispersed them. 
A brisk fire of small arms was now opened upon 
the square, by which the ofiicer (Lieutenant Lu- 
ther, 2d artillery) was slightly wounded; but a 
well-directed volley from the tront of the square 
silenced all further firing from the enemy in this 
quarter. It was now nearly dark, and the action 
was closed on the right of our line, the enemy 
having been completely driven back from his posi- 
tion, and foiled in every attempt against our line. 

While the above was going forward on our 
right, and under my own eye, the enemy had made 
a serious attempt against the left of our line. Cap- 
tain Duncan instantly perceived the movement, 
and, by the bold and brilliant manceuvring of his 
battery, completely repulsed several! successive et- 
forts of the enemy to advance in force upon our 
left flank. Supported in succession by the 8th in- 
fantry, and by Captain Ker’s squadron of dragoons, 
he gallantly held the enemy at bay, and finally 
drove him, with immense loss, from the field. ‘The 
action here, and along the whole line, continued 
until dark, when the enemy retired into the cha- 
paral, in rear of his position. Our army bi- 
vouacked on the ground it occupied. During the 
afternoon, the train had been moved forward about 
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half a mile, and was parked in rear of the new 
position. 

Our loss, this day, was nine killed, forty-four 
wounded, and two inissing. Among the wounded 
were Major Ringgold, who has since died, and 
Captain Page, dangerously wounded, Lieutenant 
Luther slightly so. I annex a tabular statement 
of the casualties of the day. 

Our own force engaged is shown by the field re- 
port herewith to have been 177 officers and 2,111 
men; aggregate 2,288. ‘I'he Mexican force, ac- 
cording to the statements of their own officers ta- 
ken prisoners in the affair of the 9th, was not less 
than 6,000 regular troops, with ten pieces of artil- 
lery, and probably exceeded that number—the 
irregular force not known. Their loss was not 
less than 200 killed and 400 wounded—probably 
greater. ‘This estimate is very moderate, and 
formed upon the number actually counted upon the 
field, and upon the reports of their own ofticers. 

As already reported in my first brief despatch, 
the conduct of our officers and men was every thing 
that could be desired. Exposed for hours to the 
severest trial—a cannonade of artillery—our troops 
displayed a coolness and constancy which gave 
me throughout the assurance of victory. 

I purposely defer the mention of individuals un- 
til my report of the action of the 9th, when I will 


endeavor to do justice to the many instances of 


distinguished conduct on both days. In the mean 
time | reter for more minute details to the reports 
of individual commanders. I am, sir, very respect- 
fully, your obedient serv’t, 4. TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U.S. A. commanding. 
The Apsurant GenerRALof the Army, Washington. 


And, as depicting a moment seized upon by the 
artist, we add the following passage from a private 
letter. 

At half-past 11, the enemy opened their batte- 
ries, and how awtul was the scene; the balls flew 
in every direction, and the killed and wounded lay 
on all hands. 
dragoons, and acted tor some time as aid-de-camp 
to Colonel ‘I'wiggs. I felt perfectly cool, and in 
truth minded it no more than eating breakfast. 
About twenty minutes afier the commencement 
of the action, poor Major Ringgold was struck by 
a six pound shot, and mortally wounded: he has 
since died. 1 had lent him my pistols on going 
into the fight. ‘The shot struck one holster, cut it 


and the pistol in two pieces, cut ali the flesh off 


the upper part of the major’s thigh, passed through 
the shoulders of his horse, cut the other pistol in 
two, and the flesh off the other thigh. He 
fell from his horse, and Lieutenant Sherer offered 
to assist him, but he said, “ No, sir! Let me 
stay ; go on—you have enough todo: Go ahead.” 
The action lasted about two hours, and the enemy 
retired. We rested on our arms until three o’clock, 
and then commenced the action again, and touglt 
them till night closed the scene oi carnage. We 
slept on the field of battle, amid the dead, dying 
and wounded, without refreshment, upon the bare 
ground, and with our arms by our side. In this 
engagement | Jost my mare, in extricating myself 
from a party of seven Mexicans, who had fired at 
me whilst executing an order on the extreme left 
for Colonel 'l'wiggs. I snapped her shoulder in 
wheeling to shoot a Mexican, who rushed at me 
with a lance. 
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ALEGEND OF CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 


See the Engraving. 


Evrexa! What long-bearded ancient was it 
that shouted “ Eureka,” and on what occasion ? 
Let us brush up our dim and fading remembrances 
of the classic lore, in the acquisition of which so 
many days and weeks of sunny youth were pro- 
fitably employed—for the laudable purpose of for- 
getting it all when rolling years should bring the 
youngster into conflict with the actualities and 
duties of man’s existence—and recall, if we can, 
the name and the occasion. Was it Aristotle, 
the philosophic Stagyrite, or Agamemnon, or 
Anastasius? It is borne upon our mind that the 
name begins with a great A. Agesilaus, Alex- 
ander, Anexagoras—no, the sound of these does 
not tally with—ah, we have it—Archimedes! 
“ That’s the feller!” as the boy said when the 
school-master asked him if Brutus did not kili 
Cesar. Archimedes cried out Eureka when, 
popping himseif into a warm bath which the ser- 
vant had filled too full, he perceived that some of 
the water splashed over the top. Eureka—I have 
found it! But what did he find? No matter— 
it is too long a story to tell now, and besides, we 
are not quite sure that our perception of the natu- 
ral-philosophico, mechanico, paeumatico, metal- 
lurgico principle involved is quite clear enough to 
venture upon an attempt at explanation. It was 
something about a golden crown and a suspicion 
of cheatery on the part of the workman who made 
it; and that brings us back to the subject of our 
Eureka, in which the wearer of a crown has a 
prominent situation. 

The engraving for this present goodly number 
of the Columbian, which bears the title “A Le- 
gend of Chelsea Hospital,” was put into our hands 
for illustration with no other inkling of its subject 
or meaning than is imparted by the said title ; and 
as we are not at all familiar with the annals of 
Chelsea or any other hospital, the business of 
illustration seemed likely to come out rather badly 
done, if done at all. There seemed to be a story 
in the picture if one could but get hold of it. The 
free-and-easy gentleman in the broad-brimmed 
hat and long periwig was easily enough recog- 
nized as that greatest of all royal scamps that ever 
lived, Charles the Second of England ; but all the 
rest was as utterly without meaning as the game 
of cribbage. * A lady with a profusion of ringlets, 
a man with some architectural design in his hand, 
an old fellow on crutches, and an anomalous figure 
behind the King, out of which we could make 
nothing but a platter-hat and a dog’s face—what 
could be the reading of this riddle? The unfin- 
ished building at the right suggested that rare Ben 


Jonson might be somehow mixed up with the 
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affair, as he was reputed to be a bricklayer, but 
unluckily rare Ben flourished in the days of that 
vinegar-visaged termagant Elizabeth, and we could 
hardly suspect the artist of such an anachronism. 
But Eureka! We found it after much cogita- 
tion. The free-and-easy gentleman with the hat 
and feather is the crowned pensioner of France, 
the swarthy profligate and spendthrift for whose 
“restoration” the loyalty of England continues 
annually to proffer thanks according to the pre- 
scribed form of the prayer-book ; the lady with 
the ringlets is that joyous, kind-hearted actress, 
Nell Gwynn, whose pretty face and sweet voice 
raised (or reduced) her from the condition of an 


orange girl to that of a royal favorite and a pet of 


the public ; though if her ghost could re-visit the 
earth and look into the pages of the Columbian, 
it might not be very well pleased with the dumpy 
figure and not at all charming features ascribed to 
her by the artist. The gentleman with a big 
sheet of paper in hisshand is simply an architect— 
Sir Christopher Wren perhaps—and the old fellow 
on crutches is a worn-out soldier, who has passed 
some twenty or thirty years of his life in standing 
up to be shot at for sixpence a day. ‘The anoma- 
lous figure behind the King is perhaps his majesty’s 
famous dwarf, little Geoffrey Hudson, though why 
he has been provided with a dog’s face is more 
than wecanimagine. Certainly it is a dog’s face ; 
or at least we can make nothing else of it. 

The unfinished building is perhaps a part of the 
noble hospital at Chelsea, where England provides 
for the age and infirmity of those who have fought 
her battles on land, as at Greenwich she does for 
them who wield her thunders on the sea. And 
the design of the picture is to commemorate the 
fact that Chelsea hospital was founded by Charles 
the Second, at the instigation of Nell Gwyn, who, 
good-hearted creature that she was, thought it too 
bad that the riches of the kingdom should be lav- 
ished on a host of profligate women, among whom 
she was a thousand times the best, while the worn- 
out soldiers who had fought for the kingdom were 
left to starve. The foundation of this hospital was 
one of the few good deeds performed by the “ mer- 
ry monarch,” as he is called, and his share of the 
merit consists only in the adoption of a benevolent 
idea which another had suggested. And perhaps, 
if it had been suggested by any but a pretty wo- 
man, with whom he was as much in love as his 
nature would permit, even this might have passed 
away from his frivolous mind, to take its place on 
the long catalogue of those good things with which, 
according to the Spanish proverb, a certain 6% 
tionable place is paved. 
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BOOKS OF 


MELTING moments are these—too melting far for poring over 
the contents of books which require much mental labor.— 
Nay, any task-reading is a burden grievous to be borne, while 
the thermometer ranges from 90° to 100°. “ Proof’’-reading 
is irksome, manuscript-reading an abomination, yet we pa- 
tiently bear these trials of our patience for the sake of read- 
ers who, in these days of overpowering heat especially need 
the refreshing pages of the Columbian, and to oblige our valu- 
) ed correspondents, who “take no note of” heat, but exact 
from us the full “ tale”? ona Summer’s as on a Winter's day. 
Those duties discharged, we turn now to the books of the 
month which lie on our table, and confess that we have 
scarcely heart enough to encounter the task. Several have 
) wetaken up and laid’ down again, for their very covers seem- 
ed to glow with heat intolerable. Having, however, as an 
Irishman would fearlessly assert, a fan in each hand and a 
pen in the other, we proceed to the performance of our duty. 
If we write feebly, who, living in the same temperature, shall 
{ blame us? 
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{ Miss Beecuer’s Domestic Receipt Book. New York: 


) Harper & Brothers. 

‘ Now let our fair readers, both those who have entered 
) upon the * blessed estate of holy matrimony,” and those who 
, live in the hope of that ecstatic bliss, be on the gui vive for 
) valuable and important knowledge. All gentlemen, at least 
{ allthe “ marrying men,” and they only are worth caring for, 
) have an evident love for culinary proprieties, and have an 
undeniable right, with due deference and circumstances being 
favorable, to a well-arranged and well-supplied table. We 
) never knew an unhappy couple where the lady was well-in- 
structed, and acted up to her knowledge, in this particular. 
( An excellent dinner daily, with other meals to match, has a 
) most hu.nanizing influence on both parties, on the gentleman 
) especially. Whatever commercial, or literary, or mechan- 
ical, or, for that matter, transcendental pursuits he may be 
engaged in, ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that,” and wil! take some 
care respecting what he shal! eat and what he shall drink. 
/ And even though Miss Beecher be the instructor, Mrs. 
will do well to listen to the counsel, for upon the art of 
wisely compounding the various ingredients which go to sus- 
tain animal life depends much of human happiness. Let 
home comforts be studied by the wife, and cheerfully, with 
very rare exceptions, will the husband toil and labor for the 
means of supplying them. 

( The value of Miss Beecher’s book consists in its being a 
) collection of original recipes, in the main of so economical 
and practical a character, that they may be adopted by every 
housekeeper of moderatemeans. Other and more expensive 
modes of cooking are given, so as to make the book useful to 
all, but the economical prevail; and we are assured that they 
are not gathered from books but from the experience of the 
best practical housekeepers. ‘The first chapter opens with 
some valuable advice upon the selection of food and drinks 
with reference to health. The second chapter is not of less 
importance, for it teaches how to market, &c., or how these 
good things may be procured, and how preserved when pro- 





cured—* first catch your fish,” being recognized as a sound 
and important principle. ‘To speak freely of chapters III to 
XXVII would expose us to the charge of Epicurianism, or 
haply to rebuke for meddling with things that to us belong 
not; and we must content ourselves with adding that in 
chapter XXVIII to XXXIV, are some of the best practical 
counsels on general domestic management we have ever met 
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Lyra Innocentiuom. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 


This volume of poems, or, as the title page more properly 
styles them, “ Thoughts in verse on Christian children, their 
ways and their privileges, *’ is from the pen of Rev. Mr 
Keble, who, as a clergyman of the established church of Fug- 
land, with strong Roman Catholic tendencies, has atiained 
He is also the author of a vol- 
the subjects 


some notoriety in the world. 
ume of poems entitled ‘‘ The Christian Year,” 


of which are found iu the church’s calender, ‘The volume 
reached a high popularity and, making allowance for its 
lurking Puseyism, deserved it. With the recollection of 
“The Christian Yeur” upon our mind, we turned to the 


with considerable expectation, We 


” 


* Lyra Innocentium 
cannot say that those expectations have been realized. It is 
undoubtedly difficult to write good poetry for children, but 
the author in this instance has labored under peculiar disad- 
vantuges, and this by voluntarily adding to the natural diffi- 
culties of his task. The attempt to impart to the youthtu 
mind an indefinable and mystic awe and at the same 
time to teach didactically, certain truths at variance with 
Protestant faith, is very apparent, for to this often the mel- 
lifluous harmony of verse is sacrificed, and crudeness and 
A reveren- 
tial reliance upon the church, “our mother,”’ upon the 
“stoled priest,’’ ‘‘ penance,” &c. &c., is taught instead of 


almost unintelligible abruptness are substituted. 


the simplicity of the Gospel. ‘hese are the faults of the 


book, and they are not little ones. On the other hand there 


are many beautiful stanzas, and some perfectly unexception- 


able in sentiment. In the poem ‘Irreverence in Church,” 


are some truths that we gladly aid in circulating :— 


O grief for angels to behold 
Within Christ's awful home! 
A child regenerate here of oid, 
And here for lowliest adoration come, 
Forgetting love and fear, 
And with boid eye and tone bringing the rude world here ! 


Where is the Cross upon thy brow, 
Seal of His Love und Might, ( 
Whose |ife-blood earn’d thee power, thy vow 
To keep, and serve Him in His courts aright ? 
Even in His week of grace, 
Thou know'’st, His ire brake out for His own holy place. 


Thrice in those seven dread days, we read, 
He.to His Temple came, 
If haply frou the wrath decreed 
He might redeem the abode of His great Name ; 
With silent warning Eye, 
With scourge in Hand, with doom of thrilling Prophecy. 


On Sunday eve with many a palm, 
With many a chant divine, 
It came, that Eye so keen and calm, 
Like a still lamp, far searching aisle and shrine. 
Happy the few, that hour, 
Who with adoring hearts kneel’d to that gaze of power. 


Nor they unblest, the morrow morn, 
Who low before Him lay 
In penitential guise forlorn, 
And for His sounding scourge :.ade duteous way : 
Who at His word their store F 
Of earthly goods remov'd, nor ever brought them more. 


But ah! no blessing left He then, 
When the third evening fel], 


And o’er the olive-shaded gien 


“* We meet not, till ye own 


‘The Crucified and scoru’d before the Judgment Throne.” 


Came wafted to His Mount His stern farewell, : 
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Resutrs or Hypropatny. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 

New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

The writer of this work, the well-known author of “ Life, 
Health, and Disease,” some two years since published a work 
on the wuter-cure, in which he acknowledged his adhesion 
to thatsystem, enumerated several cures which had passed 
under his observation at Graffenberg, and suggested a theory 
to account for the seeming aimost miraculous action of 
water upon the human system, as shown in the recent pruc- 
tice of this novel branch of hygeine. The present volume 
relates his own experience us administrator of hydropathy in 
its various processes, and the conclusion to which that expe- 
rience has brought him as to the extent of its availability. 
That portion of the world, including, doubtless, some emi- 
nent physicians, who had embraced the belief that simple 
waiter, under a proper regimen, was competent to every spe- 
cies of curative effect, unless in direct surgical cases, will be 
disappointed at these “results.” We rejoice, however, at 
their publication, as truth must be a guiner by the compuari- 
son of experience. Dr.’ Johnson is a very original writer, 
and one of rather peculiar felicity of diction, so that his 
works ure read by the luity with about as much interest as by 
the facuity. This, his most recent production, will not de- 
tract from his former well-merited fame. 


A TREATISE ON THE Motive PowERS WHICH PRODUCE 
THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLoop. By Emma Willard. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

The difficulty of disputing with a lady is proverbial. Good 
manners prevent the pushing home an argument against the 
sex, because every man feejs that victory in such cuse would 
be, effectively, defeat. Mrs. Willard, although a woman 
and @ writer of masculine mind, must forgive us for shielding 
ourselves under this apology. We yield to her the field of 
honorable combat ; for she has still the shade of Harvey, to 
say nothing of living champions, to contend with. Nor 
would we be suspected of a discourtesy in thus appointing the 
lady to conflict with a shadow ; that is a venture which very 
few living wights, beside herself, would undertake. And if 
Mrs. Willard have Truth as well as Great-Heart on her side, 
why then, in the name of truth and in the name of gallantry, 
we wish her success. We must not, however, be suspected 
of reaily thinking that it is as clearly within the power as it 
is within the design of the fair author successfully to ussail 
the established doctrine on this point. And though she has 
arrayed herseif in very respectable armor, there is little pro- 
bability of her being able to find any available defect in the 
panoply of “that immortal man.’’ To speak without a 
figure, we could wish to see our author exert her strong mind 
and lively imagination upon themes more “ germane”’ to her 
sphere and position than in treatises upon the circulation of 
the blood; she may rest assured that the mystic, living fluid 
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will have its own way,—will run as it has ever run—not 
withstanding she claims jurisdiction in the premises. 


A Scnoot Dictionary or Grex AND Roman ANTIQUI- 
Tixs. By William Smith, L.u.D. Abridged, and with 
currections and improvements, by Charles Authon, L.L.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Dr. Anthon has done an undoubted service to school lite- 
rature, by juvenilizing—if one may coin a word—this valua- 
ble work of Dr. Smith's. An abridgment, omitting the dis 
cussions upon points of mythology, and the citation of vari- 
ous conflicting authorities, (which might well, however, be 
demanded for students of more advanced progress,) was an 
obvious desideratum for youth, and this last Dr. Anthon has 
accomplished in a manner that would be expected from his 
confessed talent. We are glad to see, too, that the publishers 
have well sustained his views, and have carried out his plan 
with that spirit which characterizes their productions. The 
cuts which illustrate the various topics are executed ina 
highly creditable style of the art, Many of them, although 
in outline merely, have as good an effect, both as to correct- 


ness and taste, as the more elaborately shaded specimens of 


the graver. Altogether we would say, that the work is in- 
dispensable to the young scholar, and that those of riper 
years, who may not possess the original work, will have the 
marrow of it in their heads, if they will purchase Dr. An- 
thon’s abridgment. 

New York: 


Memoirs anp Essays. By Mrs. Jameson. 


Wiley & Putnam. 


The name of Mrs. Jameson, as the author of this little 
work is a safe guarantee of its exceijence in every view. It 
is characterized, as are all her works, by great taste of selec- 
tion, and a peculiar felicity of style. Lvery one of its six 
divisions is replete with interest; and it presents a diversity 
of subject well calculated to sustain the interest of the gene- 
ral reader: while to the gifted of her own sex it preseuts a 
trophy of Jiterary attainments which may well provuke not 
an ignoble envy so much as an honorable emulation. ‘Three 
of the chapters are specifically of this character :—* Adeluide 
Kemble and the lyrical drama;’’ “Woman's mission and 
woman’s position ;”’ and “ On the relative social position of 
mothers and governesses.’””, We make this remark without 
disparagement of the other topics, which are all handled with 
an ability and a grace that distinguish the fair author, and 
constitute her one of the most pleasing, as well as one of the 
most instructive moralists of the age. Ina misceilany such as 
ours, addressed, though not exclusively, to ladies, it is our 
gratifying duty to mark with emphasis our approbation of a 
work which builds up so much of amusement and instruc- 
tion upon the basis of high-toned morality. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We suppose the excessive hot weather has had its influence upon our correspondents, as we have not 


the usual number of articles to announce. The “ Elders Daughter” is received, and accepted. “ ‘The 


Butcher, or a Tale of Mystery,” is under consideration, and several other pieces both of prose and poetry 


will be disposed of in our next number. 


The following are accepted: Why art thou cast down, oh 


my Soul—Our Cot is on the Lawn—Rest, Pilgrim, rest——Mount Ida—The Willow Tree—The House 


of Revel—Presentiment, or the Marriage Certificate—June—Two Peeps at a Wilful Woman. 
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